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To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
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She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 


And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 


life, where mills are grinding 

ores all day, all night, amid the 
deafening roar of tireless machinery ; 
nor where the houses hang like swal- 
lows’ nests against the canyon’s ter- 
raced sides, and men and mines fill the 
busy day with noisy work, is it that one 
feels the fascination of these Western 
mountains. Not where human life and 
human interests are found; but in the 
unknown, passed by and forgotten can- 
yons of the mining States that lie west 
and away from the Missouri’s flood, and 
east of the Sierras’ eternal line of pine- 
tree and tamarack and fir. 

The mountains are furrowed and 
gashed by ravine and gorge—chasms 
where the sun comes late and leaves 
while yet it is early afternoon. And 
their sides are hollowed, too, into sunny 
hiding places of repose and calm for 
those who love the heights. Here, in 
these quiet canyons, one goes hand in 
hand with Nature in all her charm of 
waywardness when unrestrained by med- 
dling man. 

In spring-time they are fair to look 
upon, as all things are fair which are 
fresh and sweet with budding life and 
youth ; but it is in the autumn, when 
they take on all the gorgeousness of 


N OT in canyons teeming with active 
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changing leaf and vine, when every 
shade of the colors of fire and blood is 
seen, that one finds them in their fullest 
beauty and at their best. 

Some there are, it is true, that are 
bare of the luxuriance of color in which 
the others revel; and you may turn 
your horse’s head up one of these, upon 
some autumn day of mountain climb- 
ing, and only find scattered clumps of 
buck-brush and willow growing in a 
hollow between two hills. Beneath them 
are hidden springs—springs which have 
no water to spare to turn a rivulet loose 
that it may dance and sparkle down 
the way to meet you, but which keep 
the sparse shade green throughout the 
hot summer, and the roots moist and 
growing. 

Grass grows here—a patch of wild 
rye, browned now by the suns of the 
long summer. Rabbit brush is every- 
where; the nettles and hoarhound are 
brown and dead. White butterflies are 
fluttering above weeds that are a-bloom 
with blossoms of gold. 

How still the world is! The only 
sounds are your horse’s hoof-falls, his 
labored breathing as he climbs the 
heights through. the rarefied air, and 
the creaking of your saddle-leathers. 

You startle a mountain quail into 
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A thousand fantastic forms of glittering, sparkling spray. 


flight, catching but a flash of her red- 
brown wing as there sweeps across your 
sight this little naturalized citizen from 
among those of the feathered colony 
brought from our sister State that 
stands with her gold-sandalled feet in 
the Western sea. 

The thistles and the Mariposa lilies, 
which earlier in the year grew white 
and purple up and down the canyon’s 
length, have dry seed-pods now. 

You turn your bridle-rein across your 
horse’s neck to guide him over the ridge 
into the next canyon, and as he begins 
the steeper ascent your fingers twist 
into his mane to aid you in keeping 
your place in the saddle. Higher and 
higher you climb. Up, higher up, and 
at last reach the dividing ridge, where 
you can give your sweating horse a 
breathing spell. As he stands panting 
and trembling there, your eyes go up 
to the summit’s rugged peaks that, with 
all your climbing, seem as far away as 
ever. How grandly beautiful they are! 
How pure and restful the mountain tops 
seem, capped with their eternal snows! 
How fair, and how far! 

How you long to climb till you reach 
their inviting peace and quiet, to be 


alone there in the awful stillness of those 
heights where God speaks to one through 
the silence. But it is too far for you to 
climb to-day ; the sun is slanting to the , 
west. You descend into the canyon 
that is beneath you, into a gorge so 
deep that the sun’s rays only find its 
eranite-gravelled floor at midday. There 
you come across a mill-dam, resting from 
its useful work of years gone by. The 
waters overflow its stony rim in a se- 
ries of trickling, creamy little ills, 
and, falling on the bowlders beneath, 
come tumbling down in a thousand 
fantastic forms of glittering, sparkling 
spray. The water drips from the neg- 
lected flume that a dozen years ago 
gave power to a mill a mile or two fur- 
ther down the canyon, where it stands 
through the changing seasons, silent 
and at rest. 

The creek is bordered with rose- 
thickets and thickets of wild plum. It 
is walled with tall cliffs that in the early 
afternoon begin to throw long, black 
shadows across the canyon, to rest upon 
the sheer walls of other cliffs that face 
them. 

The coral-red upon that bush which 
catches on your clothing as you ride by 
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is the seed-buds of wild sweet-brier 
which, earlier in the year, made the 
creek banks lovely with a mass of pink 
and fragrant bloom: Rose-bushes and 
the bushes of the wild gooseberry are 
turning red and yellow as a New Eng- 
land autumn wood. 

A pair of turtle doves are busily pick- 
ing at some tall brown weeds that rattle 
as you pass. The doves, from the higher 
ground where they have flown, are dart- 
ing their pretty heads back and forth in 
fright at the unwonted presence of man. 

Oh, the charm of these Western can- 
yons ! 

But, some day, you may come across 
others burned bare of all their beauty ; 
canyons which lie between high and 
rolling hills, and where there are neither 
cliffs nor chasms. Fire has swept out 
every tree and shrub to make a pathway 
through the tangle of brier bushes which 
have plucked at the fleece of the passing 
flocks that graze on these mountains in 
summer. 

The canyon is burned and bare. Your 
horse’s hoofs beat up the dust in black- 
ened puffs of burned brush ; and in the 
air is asmell of charred wood at which 
your nostrils revolt while your eyes rove 
in pity over the desecrated spot. Fire and 
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flame have here destroyed some of the 
choicest pictures that Nature has hung 
in the royal art galleries of the West. 
From the head of the canyon down to 
its mouth not one growing thing re- 
mains. Though with another year the 
bunch-grass will spring up for nibbling 
mouths to munch, now you look only 
upon desolation. The trail of the sheep 
herder is over it all. And where this 
year you find the burned and blackened 
earth, the next will show you a spot 
made white with the countless small, 
snowy stars of the wild tobacco plant— 
the deer’s daintiest morsel. To burn 
the brush in one of these canyons is to 
invite the starlike blossoming weed to 
grow. And wherever it grows you may 
be reasonably sure to find a deer’s 
tracks in the trails. 

And the birds! They are everywhere. 
Go where you will in these canyons, the 
birds are there. Though the trail of fire 
has passed through here, yet a meadow 
lark flies away as you approach, and 
you catch the glint of yellow on his 
breast. You frighten little Piute squir- 
rels and a hare by your tread. There 
are caves in the limestone cliffs where 
impudent wood-rats build their nests. 

The cliffs are carved and hewn into 
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Cliffs that throw long, black shadows. 


arch and architrave by the elements in 
the hand of Time. Higher, you see 
where an avalanche of rocks has fallen 
and left an arch so wide, so high, that 
the blue sky shines through. Three 
chariots abreast might pass beneath it 
at once. 

You cross half a dozen canyons that 
are but shallow ravines, where no stream 
flows except early in the year. The 
wash is parching in the sun. But under 
the willow clumps little springs give 
forth enough water to quench the thirst 
of the mountain’s birds and beasts that 
come this way. Cowslips and brook- 
mint are here. 

Here, in the dust of the wild-horse 


trail that leads down to water, you 
see the pads of coyote and wild-cat; 
and near the spring, oozing from 
ground moist and spongy under the 
cover of water-cress and weeds, is a 
track which—fresh, and sharp-cut in the 
damp earth—tells you that a deer has 
just been down todrink. Involuntarily 
you raise your eyes to the clump of wil- 
lows higher on the hillside where the 
spring is dry. Is he in hiding there? Are 
his bright eyes watching you through 
the leafy screen of green and silver- 
gray? You look intently for perhaps 
a full minute; but you see nothing. 
Then your gaze goes to the higher hills 
up at the sky line, far, far above. So 
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high they are, they seem to touch the 
thin crescent moon where it rides the 
blue depths of the infinite sky like a 
skeleton ship on the sea. 

‘«‘ When the moon is up, deer are feed- 
ing.” As you repeat to yourself the 
saying of an old hunter, you feel that 
there is no sleek, dun-coated animal 
hidden away down here in the can- 
yon. He is feeding on the heights ; and 
safe, at least, to-day. But, though you 
carried a gun across your arm this 
quiet afternoon, I doubt if you could 
have it in your heart to disturb the per- 
fect peace of the place and the hour 
with the startling sound of a rifle shot. 

How silent it allis! You stop and 
listen and hear the beating of your 
own heart. 

Down the canyon you ride, and come 
upon a grove of aspens where there is al- 
ways a whispering sound going through 
their shivering leaves, as they stand in 
the midst of the circling silence. It is 
not the soughing of the wind as you 
have heard it through the trees of a 
pine forest ; but a gossiping, whispering 
little wind that says things of you—not 
to you—as you pass them by. 


Down the canyon you ride, and come 
to a place all green with wire-grass and 
moss, still keeping its summer fresh- 
ness while other things are turning 


brown. A spring is there. In the wet 
places late columbines are growing, and 
marsh-mallows not yet gone to seed. 
Yellow evening primroses—fading, and 
pink-tinted at the edges—hang wilted 
on their stalks. A hundred yards away, 
half an acre of wild poppies have tossed 
their thin white petals to breezes which 
have carried them afar. 

You dismount, and slip the bridle 
from your horse’s head that he may 
drink. Then, when he begins to nibble 
at the grass, you throw yourself down 
beside him and—with hat drawn low 
over your eyes—in the hushed solitude 
drift into reverie ; while with narrowed 
eyelids you fall to studying the tints 
and tones of these, Nature’s, etchings 
and water-colors. 

There are pictures all around you to 
delight the artistic sense which is in 
each one of us who loves the mountains 
and their canyons. How their beauty 
thrills one! How their loveliness enters 
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like wine into the veins to set the blood 
aglow! Pictures—pictures everywhere! 

Fine feathery grasses are growing at 
the base of a great granite bowlder 
where, lying against it, is a dead, bare- 
of-leaf bush whose skeleton branches 
show as delicate as a bit of sea-moss 
from the coral islands of the Pacific. 
Across the bowlder runs a clinging vine 
with stems of claret-red. Seams and 
crevices are touched with gray and 
brown mosses and lichens. Gnarled, 
rough-twisted, and all devoid of bark, 
pearly-tinted and shading into darker 
tones of gray, part of a dead juniper 
riven from its parent trunk lies where it 
fell against the bowlder, just as it has 
lain ever since it came tumbling down 
into the canyon. When? How long ago? 
Who can say? 

Higher, the canyon’s side is slashed 
with a deep and rugged cut where once 
a cloud-burst struck on the crest of the 
ridge, and the water came ploughing a 
furrow down the mountain, washing 
away everything in itscourse. Bowlders 
have been carried along with the force 
of the flood. In the wake of destruction 
you see that weeds and brushwood were 
bent downward and half buried in the 
soil, and there, where a jutting ledge 
caught them as they came with the 
freshet, are two uprooted trees. 

The magpie which flew up from the 
spring witha hoarse “cheep!” when you 
frightened him away, sits tilting back- 
ward and forward on a branch of the 
dead juniper, regarding you with evident 


‘suspicion. A chipmunk-—brown-striped 


and bonny—on the highest point of the 
granite bowlder, is saying “ tst—tst—tst 
—tst” in a nervous flutter of excitement 
at your proximity. Lower, on the rock’s 
vertical side, a little glossy black lizard 
clings motionless ; his head turned to- 
ward where you are lying. He is ready 
to dart out of sight if you but move a 
finger. A big, black-shelled beetle—tip- 
tilted, with its nose to the ground—is 
going back and forth in desperation at 
the bottom of a deep and dusty hoof 
print just beyond the spring. Back and 
forth, round and round, it goes in a 
frantic and fruitless endeavor to find a 
way out of its prison. 

The moments pass, and you have for- 
gotten to reckon time. Is it an hour 
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An avalanche of rocks has fallen and left an arch. 


you have been here or only five minutes? 
Through half-closed eyelids you have 
been gazing, but they are falling even 
lower and lower. The air is so soft, so 
soothing (you are a bit tired after the 
hours you have been in the saddle), that 
you are carried almost to the gates of 
slumber. 


Hark! What was that? What made 


that pebble come rolling down the hill- 


side just over there? Listen! With 
bated breath you strain your ears, but 
hear nothing. You sit up, and look in- 
tently. There is nothing moving that 
your eyes can detect. From top to 
bottom of the canyon’s sloping sides you 
see only the gray of granite rocks, and 
bushes of stunted sage. For a full 
minute—alert and intent—you watch, 
then say : 

“ No, there is nothing there. Strange, 
though, what started that stone rolling 
down !” 

Again you lie back, but still keep 
your eyes on the spot where you feel 
there must be something that is watch- 
ing you, though you do not see it. 
Nothing breaks the uniform gray of 
the slope. Fora long time you lie so, 
and slumber comes creeping back and 
almost lays her touch upon your eye- 
lids, when 

There! What is that? Something 
is moving there! But a moment ago 
you were looking directly at that object 
which is coming so carefully down to 
the spring. Larger than a barn-yard 


fowl, and not quite twenty 
feet distant from you, that 
sage-hen was not seen by 
your searching eyes. A 
dozen times you looked di- 
rectly at her, but thought 
it only a sage-brush. In 
her dress of speckled gray, 
so like the bushes of these 
hills, she comes cautiously, 
carefully, slowly down the 
slope. How slowly she 
picks her way that her ap- 
proach may be noiseless! 
See how carefully she lifts 
her foot at each step she 
takes! Observe her head 
turned sideways as she cau- 
tiously looks in your direc- 
tion to see if she dare vent- 
ure for her afternoon drink! See how 
she avoids coming out into the open 
places, but steers her course so that 
she always keeps a bush between you 
and herself as she chooses her way! 
She has seen you, you know, but she 
keeps bravely on to the spring. How 
near she is! You are sure that you 
could hit her with one of the bits of stone 
lying at your elbow were you to try. 
As you carefully raise yourself on your 
arm, half tempted to test the accuracy 
of your aim, there is a whir of wings 
and she has sailed straight away over 
the ridge and your opportunity is gone. 
Whir! Whir! There go two others! 
Where did they start from! You did 
not see them before. No, for you did 
not know that you might stand within 
three feet of a sage chicken and, if it 
did not move, would never see it. Only 
sharp and well-trained eyes will dis- 
cover these gray-coated game birds. 

As you spring to your feet, trying to 
follow their flight with your eyes, a 
dozen others take Ww ing—then, two, 
then a single bird, then half a dozen 
more—and so the whole flock of a score 
sweeps over the ridge into the next 
canyon straight as an arrow shot from 
a bow. 

All the canyons will somewhere show 
you quartz. Silver and gold, copper and 
lead, are in the ledges that crop out 
everywhere. There are gorges walled 
with granite and porphyry, and the 
walls are streaked with ledges of white 
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quartz. Night comes soon in these 
deep-cleft canyons, yet in their depths 
are creeks where riotous sweet-brier 
blushes and blooms when the melting 
snows of the early months of the year 
feed the streams, filling them bank-full 
with sparkling, foaming, crystalline 
waters. 

Riding through these mountains some 
day you will come unexpectedly upon 
the ruins of a long-forgotten town, 
relic of dead mining days. Adobes and 
stones which made the walls of houses 
built more than a quarter of a century 
ago are now crumbling—crumbling— 
crumbling. And all around you are 
inclines, and tunnels and shafts; their 
entrances choked by the slipping, slid- 
ing earth which winter brings down 
each year to hide the work of those 
men who put into useless labor heart 
and soul and the best efforts of a 
long-gone youth. Time is obliterating 
their work, and little silvery lizards, 
wearing vermilion collars, hold pos- 
session. 

Here is an old orchard of trees which 
no longer bear the apples and peaches 
or the pears and plums that the one 
who planted and pruned in youth’s 
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hopeful season saw hanging on the 
limbs. Nature is taking back her own ; 
the canyon is returning to its wild tan- 
gle of branch and vine. 

You see that once, in the long ago 
past, some one planted locust seeds 
which grew and had their seasons of 
blossom and of seedtime, in turn to 
scatter their own seeds broadcast, and 
a little grove of locust trees has sprung 
up in what was once the town’s public 
thoroughfare. 

The pallid bloom on the dead-ripe 
fruit of the elders catches your eye as 
you ride by. Great bunches of berries, 
that soon will be drying, weigh the 
boughs down till they rest upon the 
growth of lower bushes underneath. 

On the thorny bushes of the wild 
gooseberry little brown birds are peck- 
ing at some of the purple fruit that has 
withered in the autumn air. 

Choke-cherries grow here ; black and 
shining, though dried, on limbs that 
bend so low you bow your head as you 
ride under their shade. Beneath their 
thick screen it is-cool and dark. They 
grow tall and strong, and at last bar 
your way. Turning aside, you follow a 
trail along the hillside to where, ahead, 
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There are gorges walled with granite and porphyry. 
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The walls are crumbling—crumbling—crumbling. 


you see an opening in the grove. Down 
through the elders, and red willows, and 
quaking asps you go. The leaves are 


turning; spots of brown and russet 
shine out from the background of cool, 
dark green. Orange and palest yellow, 
crimson and vermilion, are here. 

Here, in a group, stand a dozen dead 


trees. Naked of leaf, and bleaching, 
their white boles and bare boughs show 
with the delicacy of an etching against 
the darkness of the shadowed growth 
beyond. An empty nest—an oriole’s— 
swings from a barren limb. Higher, 
are sticks and ragged stems woven to- 
gether in a crotch of the tree where a 
hawk has builded. Below the dead 
grove is a living one, though the leaves 
are yellow—a sulphur yellow—now. 
The topmost boughs of many of the 
trees are caught together in a tangle of 
wild ivy. Long shadows slant across 
the road, and through the waving 
branches of the cottonwoods rays of sun- 
light fall to dance along your path. 
There comes into your mind a line 
from a loved author: “Through the 
shimmering leaves the sunlight drips in 
weightless showers of gold.” Ah, he 
who wrote the words is one who lives 
close to the heart of Nature! He writes 


from an overflowing soul; and you, in 
reading, are thrilled to your heart’s core 
as it beats in unison with the heart of 
the world under the influence of his 
genius. It was such a day as this, you 
are sure, when he saw the dripping yel- 
low of the sun, and told you of it in 
words whose memory is a strain of 
golden melody raining down on you as 
you ride. 

Ahead of you a cottontail skurries 
down the roadway. A breeze comes up 
the canyon and plays about you; but so 
delicate and light a thing is it, nothing 
else is stirred by it but the hair that 
grows about your forehead, and which 
it lifts and lets fall—over and over 
again—as if hiding tender little kisses 
underneath. Soft as a baby’s hand on 
your face is its touch on your eyelids 
and cheeks. You look about you and 
find that no other thing is being moved 
by it; no spear of grass, or leaf of bush 
or tree is trembling in the silent atmos- 
phere. It is only here by you—for you. 
To you alone are whispered the secrets 
that your willing ears are listening to ; 
on your face only, fall the lingering, 
clinging caresses. When you ride for- 
ward, it goes with you; when you stop 
—made glad by its touch—it encircles 
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you as if it were some creature of sen- 
tient life. Then, as you ride on down the 


canyon’s winding trail, it goes with you, . 


following you to the end. 

Presently you hear the roar of water 
rushing over the rocks down in the 
gorge. Guided by the sound, your eye 
finds asuccession of laughing, tumbling, 
rollicking cascades, and leaping, plung- 
ing waterfalls. But another roaring 
comes up the canyon, not from the wind 
or the waters. Up from the valley it 
comes, bearing to your ears a sound that 
—increasing in volume each moment—— 
is like that of the mighty storm-driven 
winds of the mountain as they sweep 
down from the snow heights in winter. 
Away down—so far—perhaps a half a 
dozen miles beneath you, a freight-train 
is creeping along the twin threads of 
shining steel that are the bands binding 
the West to the East. 

You are so close to the 
civilized world, and yet so 
remote. How good a thing 
it seems to be away from 
the petty meannesses of the 
daily routine of your life in 
a bickering, bartering, bul- 
lying world of mankind and 
money-making ! 

When you dismount to 
examine a seam of quartz 
running down the face of a 
porphyry cliff, and before 
turning away, stand there 
a moment in the shadow of 
its great height, with your 
cheek laid close against its 
cool surface, you seem to 
hear it saying to you: 

“Why go away? .Stay 
and I will tell you secrets 
of what is hidden hundreds 
of feet down where the 
quartz seam goes. Do you 
want to know how it will be 
in a thousand years? Do 
you wonder if the delight- 
ful solitude of my canyons 
will still be unbroken, or if 
in the world’s transforma- 
tion they will have been 
changed with all else in a 
world made of changes? 
Do not go. Be wise, and 
stay in the mountains. 
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Wky go back to the places where men 
toil and drudge, ang woil,and slave just 
for the few shért tyesrs which they can 
cali their own? How they labor and 
‘weep! How they work and worry! And 
for what? Stay, let me teach you the 
lesson of life. Let me show you how to 
read its teachings aright. Take no heed 
of that world where busy men fret their 
days out in trying to solve the problem 
of how they should live and, ere the les- 
son is Jearned, return again to the dust 
whence they came. I am here through 
all the fretting and fuming of puny 
man; fire and flood, war and pesti- 
lence may come and _ go, yet I endure— 
impassive—immutable—eternal. Ah, if 
you but turn to me to learn how to live 
a life of perfect calm and peace I would 
lead you to canyons where in the clefts 
and chasms Nature stands ready to fold 


You hear the roar of water rushing over the rocks. 
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round you shelter aid quiet. tliat ‘en-.: that darkness encompasses you ere you 
wrap one as witli‘a garment!” °° are aware. 

The piace -and. the hour’:have.so, . From far up in the topmost branches 
strongly influenced your mental Heing® pf a half-dead tree comes a sharp noise 
that it is with an effort that you Youse'*'—the sudden snapping of dry twigs. 
yourself and move on. Even as you Startled at the sound, your horse 
ride away from this canyon into another springs quickly aside from the trail, and 
you are still musing on the wonderful your own heart is set to throbbing vio- 
ways of the wise old world when these lently in your throat. As you chirrup 
mountains lay under glacial ice sons to him to urge him to faster speed, an 
of years ago. Thinking and thinking, owl flies forth with slow-flapping wings, 
the hours slide by without your ken, disappearing in the gathering dark- 
and the day is almost done. Katydids ness. 
and crickets fill the late afternoon with You raise your eyes aloft and look into 
their shrilling. Dry grasses in the trail the measureless deep of the Heavens. 
are beginning to shiver in the evening Faint stars are coming in the twilight 
wind. Daylight has vanished so swiftly sky. 


A SUMMER DREAM 
By James Courtney Challiss 


Twiticut. Across the summer-haunted land— 
Pasture and meadow-streams, by soft breeze fanned, 
There comes the fragrant scent of clover bloom ; 
The bat flies criss-cross in the deepening gloom ; 

The kildees cry, and from the reeds, wind-stirred, 

The bull-frog’s hoarse “ Ah-rr-oomp ! Ah-rr-oomp!” is heard ; 
Down on the marsh the glow-worm lights his lamp; 
Half dreaming, I trudge down the lane, dew-damp, 

To bring the cows. ‘‘Co-boss! Co-boss! Co-boss!” 


Afar the answering tinkle of a bell 
Drifts dreamily across the hills, to tell 
Me they are coming home. I turn my ear 
And listen. Far and faint again I hear 
The “ tinkle—-tink-le-—-tink !—” as from the rill 
They wander slowly homeward o’er the hill, 
Pressing with heavy feet the dew-wet grass. 
As, in an idle revery, I pass 
Along—-my song: ‘Co-boss! Co-boss! Co-boss!” 


I reach the worm-drilled stile, where ends the lane ; 
Here, lingering in the vesper gloom, again 

I turn my ear to listen. Clear, this time, 

And closer now, drifts in the soft, sweet chime 
Of cow-bells—“ tinkle——_tink-le-—_tink !—-” a sound 
That to my heart is melody profound, 

As in the dusk I watch those moving stars— 

The fire-flies. Now they’re here; pass thro’ the bars; 

I hush my cry—-“Co-boss! Co-boss! Co-boss!” 
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made that Canadian literature had 

few representatives among the 
women of the country ; but now, from 
all parts of the “forest land,” the voice 
of the Canadian woman is heard in song 
and story. 

The first Canadian novel was pub- 
lished in London, England, in 1784. It 
was from the pen of Mrs. Frances 
Brooke, wife of the chaplain of the gar- 
rison at Quebec. 

Mrs. Rosanna Eleanor Leprohon, au- 
thor of “‘ Antoinette de Mirecourt,” was 
one of the early and well-known writers. 

Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill, the only 
survivor of the six talented Strickland 
sisters, is now in her ninety-sixth year. 
In 1832 the Traills and Moodies re- 
moved from England to Canada, and set- 
tled near Peterborough. Mrs. Traill’s 
present home is in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Lakefield. Among her well- 
known early works are ‘‘The Canadian 
Crusoes,” and “The Backwoods of 
America.” At the close of 1894 she 
published “Pearls and Pebbles, or 
Leaves from the Note-book of an Old 
Naturalist.” Her last book, “ Cot and 
Cradle Stories,” is unique in the fact 
that it represents, by the stories within 
its covers, seventy-eight years of an ac- 
tive literary life, one of the tales having 
been written when Catharine Strickland 
was sixteen, the other when she had 
reached the great age of ninety-four. The 
latter shows no decay of intellectual 
power in its writer, or diminution of 
youthful love of and sympathy with 
nature. To-day Mrs. Traill’s intellect is 
bright, her memory is phenomenal, and 
she is keenly interested in questions of 
the time. 

Mrs. Moodie, Susanna Strickland, was 
the youngest of the six sisters who 
grew to womanhood. Sara-—Mrs. Gwil- 
lym—the wife of a busy clergyman, was 
the only one who did not write for pub- 
lication. ‘The Lives of the Queens of 
England,” of which Agnes and \Eliza- 
beth were joint authors, is the most 


I’ is not long since the criticism was 


widely known of their numerous works. 
Mrs. Moodie was the author of novels, 
poems, and many well-known sketches 
of Canadian life. She was interested 
in the anti-slavery movement, and wrote 
for the cause when the bill was before 
the British Houses of Parliament. Her 
husband, J. W. D. Moodie, of the 21st 
Fusileers, was also a writer. 

Their daughter, Mrs. Fitzgibbon 
Chamberlin, is a very gifted artist. Her 
“Canadian Wild Flowers” was the first 
illustrated book of its kind published 
in Canada. With the exception of the 
actual printing of the letter-press and 
the lithographs from the stone, it was 
the work of one pair of hands. Each il- 
lustration had to pass through her 
hands not less than sixteeen times, and 
when the three editions were completed 
she had colored 15,000 plates. Copies 
of these editions are now rare. Mrs. 
Chamberlin also drew on the lithograph- 
ing stone the set of Canadian Fungi 
(edible) recently published by the Geo- 

















Mrs. Fitzgibbon Chamberlin. 
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Mrs. Catherine Parr Traill. 


logical Survey of Canada. She was 
the illustrator of Mrs. Traill’s “Studies 
of Plant Life.” Her drawings were ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. (Fitzgibbon) |Chamberlin’s 
daughter, Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon, in- 
herits literary gifts from both sides of 
the house, for her grandfather, Colonel 
James Fitzgibbon, the “ Hero of Bea- 
ver Dams,” was an able writer as well 
as gallant soldier. Miss Fitzgibbon’s 
sketches and stories have appeared in 


English and Canadian periodicals. She 
has published three books, of which the 
favorite is “A Veteran of 1812.” In col- 
laboration with Miss Sara Mickle, Miss 


‘Fitzgibbon compiled ‘The Cabot Cal- 


endar, 1497-1897.” Miss Mickle is a 
great-granddaughter of the poet-trans- 
lator of the “‘ Lusiad,” whose name is @ 
household word as the author of the beau- 
tiful Scotch ballad, “There’s Nae Luck 
About the House.” Miss Fitzgibbon 
spent many years in England with her 
great-aunts, the Stricklands, and had 
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Mrs. Sara A. Curzon. 


access to rare historical works. She has 
lectured on historical subjects in Cana- 
dian cities, and is secretary of the 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society. 

One of the most honored names in 
Canadian literature, as well as in the 
annals of Canadian womanhood, is that 
of Mrs. Sara A. Curzon. Mrs. Cur- 
zon was born in England, but removed 
to Canada in her early married life. 
Her work is so closely identified with 
the interests of the colony, and she has 
done so much for the advancement of 
her sex in Canada, that the Dominion 
proudly claims her as its own. ‘While 
she is by birth and natural refinement 
a gentlewoman in the highest sense of 
the word, Mrs. Curzon has worked with 
masculine energy for movements toward 
enlightment and progress. In connec- 
tion with others, she was instrumental 
in obtaining admission for women to 
the universities, and co-education with 
men. Her daughter is among those 
who have proved the ability of women to 
honor this privilege. Miss Edith M. 
Curzon is a B.A. of the University of 
Toronto. She passed an examination in 
Ottawa entitling her to hold the position 
of Public Analyst, and is the assistant 
of Professor Ellis of Toronto University 
in his work as Analyst in the Schooi of 
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Science. In co-operation with Miss 
Fitzgibbon, Mrs. Curzon organized the 
Woman’s Canadian Historical Society 
of Toronto, and is the President of that 
Society. Her best known work in lit- 
erature is the powerful dramatic poem, 
* Laura Secord.” 

Miss Agnes Maule Machar, of Kings- 
ton, Ontario—novelist, poet, and critic— 
has, like Mrs. Curzon, a clear and logical 
mind as wellas the gifts of the imagina- 
tion. Miss Machar is a vigorous writer 
and worker for temperance and other 
causes for the benefit of humanity. Two 
of her novels, “ For King and Country” 
and ‘“ Lost and Won,” and many of her 
essays and poems, were published in the 
old Canadian Monthly. One of her later 
books for children is ‘‘ Marjorie’s Cana- 
dian Winter.” Under her pen-name 
“ Fidelis,” she has contributed to many 
magazines in the United States. 

Mrs. 8S. Frances Harrison, “Seranus,” 
wrote stories, poems, sketches, and re- 
views for the Canadian Monthly and To- 
ronto newspapers when she was a girl 
in her teens. Later she had a column 
entitled “Rambler” in the Toronto 
Week. She was one of the first Canadian 
writers to depict the habitant of to-day. 
“Crowded Out,” a volume of short sto- 
ries, was the first work of its kind that 
portrayed certain modern Canadian 





Mrs. J. D. Edgar. 
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Mrs. Efla S. Atkinson, 


types. Mrs. Harrison has poetic gifts 
of a high order. Many of the poems in 
her book, “ Pine, Rose, and Fleur de 
Lis,” are descriptive of French Canada, 
and are modelled on old French forms, 
forty-four being original villanelles. Her 
latest departure is in the direction of re- 
cital-lectures on “ The Music of French 
Canada,” in which she gives her hear- 
ers the literary as well as the musical 
side of the folk-songs of New France. 
Some of the chansons are as old in their 
origin as the time of the Troubadours. 
The habitant, the voyageur, the hunter, 
the notary, the priest—each has his 
own favorite style of chanson. Mrs. 
Harrison has carefully studied the evo- 
lution of the songs. She has a sweet 
and sympathetic voice, and natural musi- 
‘al talent, which she has conscientiously 
cultivated. 

Miss Blanche L. Macdonnell, author 
of the novels, “ The World’s Great Altar 
Stairs” and “For Faith and King,” is a 
resident of Montreal. On her mother’s 
side she is of French extraction, and 
related to the Abbé Ferland, late of 
Laval University, Quebec, and author 
of “ Cours d Histoire du Canada.” Miss 
Macdonnell is especially interested in 
folk-lore and in the history of the French 
régime in Canada. Her latest work is 
a volume of folk-lore stories, entitled 


“Tales of the Soil.” Her fine literary 
style has won for her an entrance to 
many English magazines and papers, as 
well as to American periodicals. In ad- 
dition to her work for the magazines, 
she is a contributor to a number of 
religious journals, such as the Christian 
World and Christian Guardian in Eng- 
land, and the Churchman, Independent, 
Observer and Outlook in New York. 
Sarah Jeannette Duncan—now Mrs. 
Everard Cotes, of Calcutta, India— 
passed her early life in Brantford, On- 
tario. She began her literary career 
by contributions to the Montreal Star, 
the Week and Globe of Toronto, and the 
Washington Post. Her novels, “A So- 
cial Departure,” “An American Girl in 
London,” “A Daughter of To-Day,” 
**Vernon’s Aunt,” “The Adventures of 
a Memsahib,” “The Story of Sonny Sa- 
hib,” and “His Honour and a Lady,” 
are of international reputation. She is 
a brilliant and humorous writer. Her 


last novel, “ His Honour and a Lady,” 
shows a marked advance in strength 
and depth of thought and analysis of 
character. 

Miss Lily Dougall, author of “Beg- 


gars All,” “What Necessity Knows,” 














‘Faith Fenton.” 
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«The Mermaid,” and other novels, is a 
Montreal woman, a daughter of the pub- 
lisher of the Montreal Witness, but she 
has lived abroad for some years. Her 
work is remarkable for its combination 
of romance and originality of plot, with 
the realistic touches and descriptions of 
a keen observer. Her deeply religious 
nature has an evidence in the spirituality 
of many of her passages. 

The historical work, “Ten Years of 
Upper Canada in Peace and War, 1805- 
15,” by Mrs. J. D. Edgar, wife of the 
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some of which relate to events prior to 
the American Revolution. Thomas Rid- 
out, afterward Surveyor-General of Up- 
per Canada, was captured by Indians near 
the Falls of the Ohio in 1788, and held 
prisoner for several months. He left 
a detailed account of his adventures. 
Mrs. Edgar is the mother of a very 
promising family. One daughter has 
lately made a brilliant record in To- 
ronto University, and a son is doing 
well at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. 


Mrs. Kathleen Blake Watkins (‘' Kit ''). 


Speaker of the House of Commons, was 


very warmly received in England. Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to Lady Aberdeen re- 
garding it: “This is by far the most 
interesting book I have ever read on 
the subject. It gives a noble account 
of the conduct of the thin Upper Canada 
population during the War of 1812.” 
The history is founded on the corre- 
spondence of the Ridout family, of which 
Mrs. Edgar is a member. There is 
abundance of material for other books 
in these interesting historic papers, 


Mrs. Grant, wife of Captain Forsyth 
Grant, is the author of “Scenes in 
Hawaii, or Life in the Sandwich Islands,” 
giving a brightly written description of 
the vegetation and scenery of the isl- 
ands, the government, the life and cus- 
toms of the natives, etc. Since her re- 
turn to Toronto, Mrs. Grant has been 
connected with many societies and char- 
ities. Naturally, she is interested in 
the Canadian Historical Society, for 
members of the Robinson family have 
helped to make history on both sides 
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of the border. Her father was the 
Hon. John Beverley Robinson, a late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, and a 
descendant, through the United Em- 
pire Loyalist, Christopher Robinson, of 
Speaker Robinson of Virginia. The es- 
trangement caused by the War of In- 
dependence between the U. E. Loyalist 
Robinsons of Canada and the members 
of the family who fought for indepen- 
dence was healed long ago. The same 
names—Beverley, Christopher, Con- 
way—have been handed down in both 
families, and it is said that there isa 
remarkable physical resemblance _be- 
tween the American and Canadian Rob- 
insons. The private records of the To- 
ronto Robinsons contain a great deal 
of information in connection with the 
Revolutionary War and other colonial 
events. 

Mrs. Arthur Spragge, a daughter of 
an eminent lawyer, John 
Hillyard Cameron, won her 
first literary success by a 
book of travel, “‘ Ontario to 
the Pacific by the C. P. R.” 
She crossed the continent 
to the coast by the first 
through train on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, and 
her graphic account of the 
Northwest and careful 
statistics met a pressing 
need. Mrs. Spragge is ad- 
mirably methodical in ev- 
erything she undertakes, 
and has an indomitable 
spirit which enables her to 
surmount many difficulties. 
She is now a resident of 
Donald, a Rocky Mountain 
town of British Columbia. 

The writings of Ella S. 
Elliott, now Mrs. J. E. At- 
kinson, have appeared in 
periodicals of the United 
States and Canada under 
several pen-names. Some 
of her poems, stories, and 
sketches were signed 
“Frances Burton Clare ;” 
when she joined the staff of 
the Toronto Globe her con- 
tributions were published 
under the name “Madge 
Merton.” Her department 
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in the Canadian Magazine is entitled 
‘“‘Nondescript.” In the autumn of 1896 
Mr. Atkinson accepted the position of 
managing editor of the Montreal Her- 
ald, and Mrs. Atkinson now contributes 
a daily column to that paper. Hei 
sunny, sympathetic, wholesome nature 
is evident in the cheeriness and hearti- 
ness of her work. Her sense of humor 
is keen, and so is her realization of the 
more pathetic conditions of life, as may 
be seen in the tender touches in some 
of her sketches. 

The editor of a woman’s journal in the 
United States regards Mrs. Kathleen 
Blake Watkins, “Kit,” of the Toronto 
Mail and Empire, as one of the brightest 
newspaper women in America. Mrs, 
Watkins has visited the States many 
times to report special subjects for her 
paper, and has travelled through Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, and the West Indies to 


Miss Laura B. Durand, 
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write descriptive sketches. 
She is an original, -versatile, 
and brilliant writer, and a 
warm - hearted, sympathetic 
woman. She is a native of 
Ireland, was educated in Bel- 
gium, and spent much time 
in European travel before her 
arrival in Canada. In her 
leisure she is writing a novel 
of Irish life. It will be dedi- 
cated by permission to Lord 
Russell, of Killowen, who 
knew her family in Ireland. 
“Faith Fenton” was on the 
staff of the Empire, Toronto, 
until its incorporation with 
the Mail. After that connec- 
tion was severed she spent 
some time in Ottawa, where, 
in addition to other journal- 
istic work, she was employed 








by the Senate to report its 
proceedings, which were pub- 
lished in about thirty news- 
papers. Like other progressive Cana- 
dian women, she is a careful stu- 


dent of the political situation in her 
country. 


She is an earnest, thoughtful 
woman, with noble ideals. In lighter 
vein, she has written some charming 
impressionist pictures. She is now edit- 
ing very ably the Canadian Home 
Journal. 

Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, one of 
the editors of the Globe, Toronto, has 
been an occasional contributor to other 
publications. Her articles entitled “Our 
Indian Wards,” descriptive of the Indian 
Reserves in Manitoba, the Northwest 
Territories and British Columbia, were 
cordially appreciated by the Canadian 
Government and the public. Notwith- 
standing the pressing duties of her 
editorial position, Mrs. Cummings 
makes time for active work in a number 
of organizations for women. She is 
Secretary of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, of which Lady Aber- 
deen is President, and Vice-President 
of the local council in Toronto ; Secre- 
tary of the Church of England Women’s 
Auxiliary to Missions for the Diocese of 
Toronto; Chairman of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee of the Toronto Technical School, 
and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Canadian 


Mrs. Grace E. Denison (‘‘Lady Gay'’). 


Historical Society. Mrs. Cummings 
represented Lady Aberdeen at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of 
Women, held in Boston in December, 
1896. She is also a member of the So- 
ciety of Women Journalists of London, 
England. 

The department entitled “ Books and 
Authors,” in the Saturday issue of the 
Toronto Gicbe, is in the hands of Miss 
Laura B. Durand. She also edits the 
children’s page, the most popular feat- 
ure of the paper. Children from every 
part of Canada, ranging in age from six 
to fifteen years, are contributors. A 
Victorian jubilee page, made up entirely 
of the writing of Canadian children, was 
sent to Her Majesty, with the compli- 
ments of the young writers, for the 
jubilee in June. Miss Durand writes 
special articles for her paper under the 
pen-name, “Pharos.” She has a well- 
balanced mind, a fine critical faculty and 
aptitude for analysis, and a sympathy 
of the imagination that enables her to 
take the view point of the author whose 
work she is considering. Though she 
is one of the younger Canadian writers, 
her literary taste and judgment have 
commended her columns to men of 
learning, who are not aware that the 
reviewer is a woman. Those who know 
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Miss Eve H. Brodlique. 


her work well feel assured that she will 
attain a high place in the ranks of 
literature. 

Mrs. Grace E. Denison is one of the 
editors of Saturday Night, Toronto, 
writer of the column signed “Lady 
Gay” in that journal, and a contributor 
to periodicals in the United States. She 
is a daughter of the late Archdeacon 
Sandys, of Chatham, Ontario, and a sis- 
ter of Mr. E. W. Sandys, of Outing, New 
York. She resembles that noted athlete 
and sportsman in her love of nature and 
outdoor life and exercise and the ability 
for graphic description. Mrs. Denison 
excels in various games of skill, and is 
an expert bicyclist. Her series of 
articles, “Through Ireland Awheel,” at- 
tracted much favorable comment. A 
humorous paper in Massey’s Magazine, 
Toronto, was “The Evolution of the 
Lady Cyclist.” Mrs. Denison is of Irish 
descent, and inherits her share of the 
wit of her ancestors. Her book, “A 
Happy Holiday; a Tour Through 
Europe,” is witty and original, with ex- 
cellent character sketches and fine 
descriptions. of life and scenery. She 
represented woman journalists of Cana- 
da at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 


Miss Constance Rudyard 
Boulton, who is also an ar- 
dent bicyclist, described 
European travel from the 
wheel in a series of articles 
in the Canadian Magazine, 
entitled “A Bicycle Tour 
Abroad.” Their bright 
style won a cordial recep- 
tion for her work, and 
threw new lights even on 
scenes that had been de- 
picted by others. . Miss 
Boulton is one of the latest 
accessions to the literary 
guild, and her ability will 
enable her to continue in 
its membership with well- 
merited success. 

Miss Eve H. Brodlique 
began a successful journal- 
istic career in Canada, and 
left her native country in 
response to an offer from 
the Chicago Globe. She is 
now on the staff of the 
Times-Herald, and is also a 

contributor to a number of maga- 
zines. It appears probable, however, 
that her ultimate choice will be the 
work of the playwright. Her one-act 
play, “A Training School for Lovers,” 
has won success on the stage. A re- 
cently completed play, entitled ‘‘Rue,” 
from the heroine, Rue Heatherley, is a 
remarkable study on psychologic lines. 
The plot is original, the dialogue is 
often brilliant, and is good throughout. 
Miss Brodlique is engaged on a three- 
act play for a male star. 

Miss Kathleen F. M. Sullivan, a 
daughter of Bishop Sullivan, now of St. 
James’ Cathedral, Toronto, is a young 
writer of great promise. She has con- 
tributed exceptionally good short stories 
to the Pall Mall and other English 
magazines, as well as to magazines and 
papers in the States and Canada. Her 
witty department in Massey’s Magazine, 
entitled “The Mood,” consists largely 
of humorous verse, such as “ Ye Ballad 
of Ye Sprynge Hatte,” “Spring,” “The 
Coon’s Lullabye,” “Adele at the Piano.” 
Some of her work is illustrated by 
Beatrice Sullivan. 

Mrs. J. Sadlier, author of “The Blakes 
and Flanagans” and of other Irish 
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stories, formerly lived in New York, 
but has been a resident of Montreal for 
a number of years. In recognition of 
her abilities and her servicesas a Roman 
Catholic writer, Notre Dame University, 
Indiana, conferred on her the Laetare 
Medal. 

Her daughter, Anna T. Sadlier, in- 
herits literary talent. She is a writer 
of sketches and stories, and has done 
excellent work in translations from 
French and Italian. Her critical ar- 


ticles, such as “‘The Word Painting of 
Dante,” give evidence of most careful 
study. 

Miss Kate Madeleine Barry, author 
of the successful novels, ‘‘ Honor Edge- 
worth ” and “The Doctor’s Daughter,” 


21 
lives in Ottawa, and her stories are of 
society in that capital. 

Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, and Miss 
FE. Pauline Johnson, the daughter of a 
Mohawk chief, are poets whose good 
work is appreciated in the United States 
as well as in their native country. 

“In the Days of the Canada Com- 
pany,” by K. and R. Lizars, was one of 
the noted books of 1896. 

A number of woman writers of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, as well as 
other writers of Ontario, Quebec and 
the Northwest—poets, novelists and 
chroniclers of history— have an honor- 
able place in the literary annals of 
Canada, but space does not permit even 
a brief mention here. 








Miss Kathleen F. M. Sullivan. 
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FROM MECCA 


By Eugene Duerr 


“Sufar” (the second month) 

the caravan of Egyptian pil- 
grims returning from Mecca reaches 
Cairo ; hence, this month is vulgarly 
called ‘‘ Nezlet el-Hag” (the Arrival of 
the Pilgrims). 

An officer, called Shaweesh el-Hag, ar- 
rives about four or five days before the 
caravan, having pushed on, with two 
Arabs, mounted on fleet dromedaries, 
to announce the approach of the Hag, 
and the expected day of their arrival at 
the metropolis. He and his compan- 
ions exclaim, as they pass along, to the 
passengers in the way, “ Blessing on the 
Prophet!” or, “Bless the Prophet!” 
and every Muslim who hears the excla- 
mation responds, “ O God, bless him!” 

They proceed directly to the citadel, 
to convey the news to the Khedive or 
his representative. Some persons go 
out two or three days’ journey, to meet 


Cj “suture toward the end of 


their friends returning from pilgrim- 
age, taking with them fresh provisions 
and clothes for the wearied pilgrims. 
Many of the women who go forth to 
meet their husbands or sons receive the 
melancholy tidings of their having fall- 
en victims to privation and fatigue. 
The piercing shrieks with which they 
rend the air as they retrace their steps 
to the city are often heard predominant 
over the noise of the drum, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy, which pro- 
claim the joy of the others. 

The pilgrims, on their return, are of- 
ten accosted by passengers with the pe- 
tition, “Pray for pardon for me,” and 
offer up this short ejaculation: “ God 
pardon thee!” or, “O God! pardon 
him!” This custom owes its origin to 
a saying of the Prophet—“ God pardons 
the pilgrim, and him for whom the pil- 
grim implores pardon.” 

I write the following account of the 
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Nezlet el-Hag as I witnessed it in the 
year of the Flight 1298 (a.p. 1882) : The 
caravan arrived at its last halting-place, 
the Hasweh, a pebbly tract of the desert, 
near the northern suburb of Cairo, on the 
evening of the fourth of Rabeca el-Owal. 

About two hours and a half after 
sunrise it began to draw near to the 
gates of the metropolis, parted in three 
lines ; one line toward the gate called 
Bab en-Nasr ; another directly toward 
the Bab el-Futuh, and the third, branch- 
ing off from the second, to the Bab 
el-Adawee. Each of the three lines 
into which it divided to enter the me- 
tropolis, as above mentioned, consisted, 
for the most part, of an uninterrupted 
train of camels. Many of the pilgrims 
had quitted their camels, to take the 
more easy conveyance of asses, and rode 
beside their camels ; many of them at- 
tended by musicians, and some by flag- 
bearers. 

The most common kind of camel-lit- 
ter used by the pilgrims is called a 
“ musatah,” or “heml musatah.” It re- 
sembles a small, square tent; and is 
chiefly composed of two long chests, 
each of which has a high back. These 
are placed on the camel in the same 
manner as a pair of panniers, one on 
each side; and the high backs, which 
are placed outward, together with a 
small pole resting on the camel’s pack- 
saddle, support the covering which 
forms what may be called the tent. 
This conveyance accommodates two per- 
sons. Itis generally open at the front, 
and may also be opened at the back. 
Though it appears comfortable, the mo- 
tion is uneasy, especially when it is 
placed upon a camel that has been ac- 
customed to carry heavy burdens, and, 
consequently, has a swinging walk ; but 
camels of easy pace are generally chosen 
for bearing the musatah and other kinds 
of litters. 

I went to the place where the caravan 
had passed the last night. 

The Emeer el-Hag (or chief of the 
caravan), with his officers, soldiers, etc., 
was encamped apart from the rest of 
the caravan. By his tent a tall spear 
was stuck in the ground; and by its 
side also stood the “ Mahmil” with its 
travelling cover of canvas, ornamented 
with a few inscriptions. 
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Many of the pilgrims bring with 
them, as presents from the holy terri- 
tory, ‘water of the sacred well of 
Zemzem ;” pieces of the “ Kisweh ” (or 
covering) of the Raabeh (which is re- 
newed at the season of the pilgrimage) ; 
dust of the Prophet’s tomb, and various 
other things. 

It is a common custom to ornament 
the entrance ofa pilgrim’s house a day, 
or two, or three days, before his arrival. 
The pilgrim sometimes writes to order 
this to be done. On the evening after 
his arrival he entertains his friends 
with a feast, which is called, “‘ the feast 
of the Nezleh.” Numerous guests come 
to welcome him, and to say, “Pray for 
pardon for me.” He generally remains 
at home a week after his return, and 
on the seventh day gives an entertain- 
ment, which is called “ the feast of the 
Suboa.” This continues during the 


day and ensuing night; and a khat- 
meh, or a zikr, is usually performed in 
the evening. . 

On the morning after that on which 
the main body of the pilgrims of the 
great caravan enter the metropolis, an- 


The Mahmil. 
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other spectacle is witnessed : this is the 
return of the “ Mahmil,” which is borne 
in procession from the Hasweh, through 
the metropolis, to the citadel. This pro- 
cession is not always arranged in the 
same order. I shall describe it as I 
witnessed it on the morning after the 
return of the pilgrims of which I have 
just given an account. 

First, I must describe the Mahmil 
itself. It is a square, skeleton frame of 
wood, with a pyramidal top, and has a 
covering of black brocade, richly worked 
with inscriptions and ornamental em- 
broidering in gold in some parts, upon 
a ground of green or red silk, and 
broidered with a fringe of silk, with 
tassels surmounted by silver balls. 
Its covering is not always made after 
the same pattern with regard to the 
decorations, but in every cover that I 
have seen I have remarked, on the upper 
part of the front, a view of the Temple 
of Mekkeh, worked in gold, and over 
it, the Sultan’s cipher. It contains 
nothing, but has two mushafs (or 
copies of the Koran), one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form 
of a book, and each enclosed in a case of 
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gilt silver, attached externally, at the top. 
The five balls with crescents which orna- 
ment the Mahmil are of gilt silver; the 
Mahmil is borne by a fine, tall camel, 
which is generally indulged with exemp- 
tion from every kind of labor during the 
remainder of its life. 

It is related that the Sultan Ez-Zahir 
Beyburs, King of Egypt, was the first 
who sent a Mahmil with the caravan of 
pilgrims to Mecca, in the year of the 
Flight 670 (a. p. 1272); but this custom, 
it is generally said, had its origin a few 
years before his accession to the throne. 
Sheger ed-Dur, a beautiful Turkish fe- 
male slave, who became the favorite wife 
of the Sultan Es-Salehh Negm ed-Deen, 
and on the death of his son (with whom 
terminated the dynasty of the house of 
Eiyoob), caused herself to be acknowl- 
edged as Queen of Egypt, performed 
the pilgrimage in a magnificent “ hédag ” 
- covered litter), borne by a camel; and 
or several successive years her empty 
hédag was sent with the caravan, merely 
for the sake of state. Hence, succeeding 


princes of Egypt sent, with each year’s 
caravan of pilgrims, a kind of hddag 
(which received the name of “ Mahmil ”), 
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as an emblem of royalty, and the kings 
of other countries followed their exam- 
yle. 
’ The procession of the return of the 
Mahmil, in the year above mentioned, 
entered the city, by the Bab en-Nasr, 
about an hour after sunrise. It was 
headed by a large body of Nizim (or 
regular) infantry. Next came the 
Mahmil, which was followed, as usual, 
byasingular character. This was along- 
haired, brawny, swarthy fellow, called 
Sheykh el-Gemel (or Sheykh of the 
camel), almost entirely naked, having only 
a pair of old trousers; he was mounted 
on a camel, and was incessantly rolling 
his head. For many successive years, 
this Sheykh has followed the Mahmil, 
and accompanied the caravan to and 
from Mecca, and all assert that he rolls 
his head during the whole of the jour- 
ney. 
Next to the Sheykh of the camel in the 
procession followed a group of Turkish BA e0 
horsemen, and then about twenty camels, Canal Gives. 
with stuffed and ornamented saddles 
covered with cloth, mostly red and green. body of Bedaweé horsemen; and with 
They were followed by a very numerous these the procession was closed. 


FIRDAUSI AT THE FOUNTAIN 
By Arthur Willis Colton 


Firpavsr at the palace fountain stood, 
Hard by the Court of Song, in quiet mood. 


The Sultan smiled to see him: ‘Thy beard shows 
Thee nearer to the cypress than the rose, 


Firdausi. Is thy heart warm and blood cold, 
Who sing’st of love and beauty, being old?” 


Firdausi to the fountain turned his eyes, 
Gray-mossed and lichened by the centuries : 


“What maketh this sweet music, sayest thou ; 
The water or the stones?” The Sultan’s brow 


Was overclouded: ‘ Were the water fled, 
There were no music certainly,” he said ; 


“The water singing through the garden runs. 
Nay, but there is no music in dead stones.” 


Firdausi bowed. “Allah his grace unfold 
Upon the Sultan. Is the water old?” 





MY WILD GARDEN 


By Margaret Wentworth Leighton 


walk which he took between Fa- 

byan’s and the Crawford House, 
says: “I discovered a plant of meadow- 
rue having purple blossoms. . . . You 
may be sure I was surprised and de- 
lighted, as I had never heard of such a 
thing. I took the root to add to my 
collection of native plants growing in 
my garden.” 

We may all profitably have a little 
collection of native plants in our gar- 
dens. Living for thirteen years on the 
edge of Middlesex Fells, Mass., which has 
been christened “ Our Fontainebleau,” I 
have had a rare chance to study the wild 
flowers in their native haunts and to 
transplant them successfully. 

On the east side of the house were 
two long narrow beds, and on the north 
side a dilapidated old rockery, which was 
an eyesore to the passers-by as well as 
to ourselves. 

The first week in April I discovered 
little dark clusters of columbine leaves 
peeping out from crevices of the rocky 
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ledges scattered through the Fells. I 
varefully dug out fifteen or twenty of 
these tiny plants, which I planted all 
over the rockery, heaping about each a 
little mound of earth brought from its 
native haunt. By the second week in 
May the columbine blossoms began to 
open, and on the first day of June hun- 
dreds of “jester’s caps” of gayest red 
and yellow nodded with the lightest 
breeze. The rockery had been trans- 
formed from a disfiguring blot on the 
landscape to the crowning gem of the 
erounds. Even after the blossoms 
themselves were dead the exquisite 
foliage beautified it through the sum- 
mer. The next spring the places of the 
few plants which did not survive the 
winter were filled by new ones. The 
old ones spread and the sight was even 
more beautiful than the year before. 
One of the long narrow beds on the 
east side of the house was devoted to 
the cultivation of wild ferns and the 
other to flowers. The southern end of 
the latter was very damp and shady, 
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My Fern Bed. 


and .here I set out two roots of the 
pretty blue flag that grows on the 
banks of sluggish woodland streams. 
The northern end of this bed had the 
sun for many hours each day and was 
well adapted to bloodroot and blue 


violets. I never saw a lovelier sight 
than this little patch of dazzling white 
stars, with their golden centres, when 
they all opened wide to greet the sun. 
The bloodroot plants multiplied rapidly 
and their blossoms increased in size as 
the years passed. 

Yellow violets, of which I planted a 
number, refused to be tamed and per- 
sistently drooped, one after another, 
until all were dead. With the white 
violets and the bird-foot violets I was 
also unsuccessful, but the common blue 
violets, with heart-shaped leaves, well 
repaid the care which I gave them, 
growing into fine large plants and pro- 
ducing hundreds of blossoms. 

The hepaticas, purple, pink, and white, 
with their furry wrappers, were the 
first to greet us in the spring. They 
seemed to appreciate their new home 
and rewarded us by producing a few 
pale blossoms in December one very mild 
winter. 

One little plant, the spurry sandwort, 
with a tiny pink blossom no larger than 
a pin’s head, flourished in the wild bed. 
In building a roadway through the 


Fells, the only patch of sandwort in the 
neighborhood was exterminated. Iwas 
all the more glad that I had preserved 
some of it and might still see it smiling 
up at me. Beside it grew the pimper- 
nel or poor man’s weather-glass, with 
its brick-red flowers that closed as soon 
as the sun left them or rain threatened. 
The pimpernels were brought from On- 
set, but did not seem to miss their sea 
breezes in the least. 

Far out in the heart of the Fells we 
discovered a low hill covered with rose 
acacia. It was a wonderful sight, this 
sea of pink bloom. An old resident 
told us that a number of years ago a 
cemetery had been started near there 
but afterward abandoned. This lux- 
uriant rose-colored forest had sprung 
from one little acacia set out on a lone- 
ly grave. Being naturally a garden 
shrub we had no trouble in transplant- 
ing it. It spread so rapidly that we 
were obliged to uproot considerable of 
it every spring for fear it would crowd 
out its companions, a sweet-brier rose, 
also from the Fells, and a white clematis 
vine which had climbed up and covered 
one side of the piazza railing and sent 
long tendrils into the second-story win- 
dows. In early fall, when the wild 
clematis is decked with its exquisite 
feathery seed-vessels, it is even prettier 
than in its blossoming time. 
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All about the back door was a wilder- 
ness of blue succory, on which flocks of 
yellow birds came to feed daily for 
several weeks in July and August. 
Scattered here and there among the 
succory plants, an evening primrose 
grew, tall and queenly, opening her pale 
yellow flowers which perfumed the 
evening air as the sun went down, and 
attracted the night-flying moths and 
the belated bees, homeward bound. 

My bed of wild ferns was even more 
successful than the flower-garden, for 
it required less care and the deaths 
which occurred in it were exceedingly 
rare. The ostrich ferns grew in beau- 
tiful vase-shape to a height of two feet 
and over, but I never succeeded in in- 
ducing one to fruit under cultivation. 
(Its fruit is shaped like a curled ostrich- 
tip of rich brown, from which it derives 
its name.) 

The maidenhair and two other little 
ferns, which are rare in Massachusetts, 
were brought from the heart of the 
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White Mountains. The cinnamon, royal, 
rock, and Christmas ferns all grew lux- 
uriantly. The two latter are evergreen, 
and their verdant fronds may often be 
seen waving above the snow. 

The botrychium, named from the sim- 
ilarity of its fruit to a bunch of grapes, 
has very handsome fronds, shading 
from palest green to rich bronze. It 
has often borne its clusters of tiny 
grapes in my garden. 

The fronds of the sensitive fern have 
an infinite variety of forms, and it is very 
interesting to cultivate. The dainty lit- 
tle ebony-stemmed spleenworts will live 
one season, and if kept in the house 
during the winter sometimes live for 
two years. 

On the approach of winter it is best 
to cover all the more delicate ferns with 
straw and leaves. If one has a little 
spare ground and is a lover of flowers, 
he will find himself fully repaid by cul- 
tivating the wild plants which take his 
fancy. 


THE COLORED WOMAN OF TO-DAY 
SOME NOTABLE TYPES OF THE PRESENT GENERATION IN AMERICA 


By Fannie Barrier Williams 


) HERE is something very 
interesting and wonder- 
fully hopeful in the de- 
velopment of the woman 
side of the colored race 
in this coun- 


supposed to be all the social evils that 
had been the dismal heritage of her 


race for two centuries. This is still the 
popular verdict to an astounding de- 
gree in all parts of our country. A 





try, yet no 
women amongst us are so 
little known as the thou- 
sands of bright, alert, cult- 
ured, and gracious colored 
women of to-day. 

A little over a century 
ago colored women had no 
social status, and indeed 
only thirty years ago the 
term ‘“ womanhood ” was 
not large enough in this 
Christian republic to in- 
clude any woman of African 
descent. No one knew her, 
no one was interested in 
her. Her birthright was 
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Mrs. Josephine Bartlett, Chicago. 


national habit is not easily cured, and 
the habit of the American people, who 
indiscriminately place all colored women 
on the lowest social levels in this coun- 
try, has tended to obscure from view 
and popular favor some of the most 
interesting women in the land. 

But in spite of these prejudicial hin- 
drances and a lack of gonfidence the 
young colored women of this generation 
are emerging from obscurity in many 
interesting ways that will happily sur- 
prise those who have never known them 
by their womanly qualities and graceful 
accomplishments. Such women seem 
to have no relationship to the slavery 
conditions of the yesterday of history. 
In a surprisingly brief period of time 
they have been completely lifted out 
of the past by the Americanism which 
transformsand moulds into higher forms 
all who come under the spell of Ameri- 
can free institutions. 

It should also be noted that the thou- 
sands of cultured and delightfully use- 
ful women of the colored race who are 
worth knowing and who are prepared to 
co-operate with white women in all 
good efforts, are simply up-to-date new 
women in the best sense of that much- 
abused term. If there be one virtue 
that is conspicuous in the characters of 
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these women it is the passion to be use- 
ful and active in everything that befits 
high-minded and cultivated women. 

It can also be said that they stand 
for something higher than mere social 
aims. Society there is, and much of it, 
but there is in all the graces and ac- 
complishments that make good society 
something better than mere exchange 
of courtesies and formalities. 

That they appreciate the value of cult- 
ure and intelligence is shown in the 
ever-increasing number of young women 
who are graduates of those universities 
and professional institutions whose 
doors are open wide enough to include 
all women, regardless of color. Not a 
few of them are found in the institu- 
tions and studios of Europe, pursu- 
ing special courses of all kinds. There 
are few professions or callings to which 
women of special intelligence are elig- 
ible into which colored young women 
are not winning their way in spite of 
the paganish prejudice that would re- 
strict their ambitions. In fact, to know 
these women of a new race, aspiring, 
buoyant, and achieving, gives one a 
happy sense of interest in them and 
what they typify. 

The group of women whose faces are 
here given aptly illustrate all that has 
been said. They are merely representa- 
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tive and not difficult to du- 
plicate hundreds of times. 
Ifthe “new woman” hasap- 
peared in the colored race, 
these young women are fair 
types of that class. They 
have all won their indepen- 
dence in the world of ef- 
fort, competition, and 
achievement. 

That there are intellect- 
ual and gracious young 
women, like Dr. Harriet 
Rice and Dr. Ida Gray Nel- 
son, of Chicago, with diplo- 
mas from Wellesley and 
Ann Arbor, respectively, 
pursuing the professions of 
medicine and dentistry suc- 
cessfully, are facts scarcely 
believed by those who still 
insist upon the hopeless in- 
feriority of the Negro race. 

Miss Ida Platt, also of 
Chicago, is a rather unique 
personality, because of her 
mental versatility. Either 
as lawyer, linguist, musi- 
cian, or stenographer, she 
is exceptionally qualified to 
follow law, music, or sten- 
ography as a profession. 

The employment of Miss 
Josephine Bartlett in one 
of the largest business 
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Miss Helene Abbott, Teacher of Kindergarten, St. Louis. 


houses in Chicago, where only the best 
intelligence in her profession as stenog- 
rapher is tolerated, is interesting chiefly 
from the fact that it is next to impos- 
sible for colored young women to 
obtain such employment in this free 
America. In nothing is the color-line 
so relentlessly drawn as it is against the 
employment of accuinplished young col- 
ored women in the higher grades of oc- 
cupations. 

School-teaching has afforded the best 
field for young colored women. ‘rhat 
profession has laid requisition upon the 
very best women of the race, and they 
in return have elevated the profession 
by a great variety of accomplishments. 
It is easy to find these young women 
capable of teaching everything that 
comes within the curriculum of the 
best American institutions. Miss Hel- 
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Miss Alice Ruth Moore, New Orleans 


ene Abbott, of the St. Louis schools, is 
an interesting type of the young women 
who bring to the colored schools of the 
country everything that is best in mod- 
ern pedagogy. Her specialty is kin- 
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dergarten work, and she is the efficient 
assistant of Mrs. Haide Campbell, who 
is herself a woman of rare social accom- 
plishments, and who has done more 
than any other colored woman in the 
country to develop the kindergarten 
system in public schools. These two 
progressive women have charge of a 
model kindergarten school at the Ten- 
nessee Exposition. 

Miss Alice Ruth Moore and Miss 
Emma Rose Williams are fair types of 
the New Orleans Creoles, who are classed 
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*Miss Emma Rose Williams, Teacher, New Orleans. 


among the colored people. Whatever 
is best and distinctive in the Creole life 
of Louisiana is reflected in these young 
women. Their French is as musical 
and their personality quite as charming 
and attractive as the best Creole types, 
around which have clustered so much 
delightful romance and poetry. Miss 
Williams is one of the prized teachers 
in the public schools of New Orleans. 
Miss Moore is now pursuing a special 
course of study in Boston. She is a 
little woman of many accomplishments. 
She is not only a bright and racy news- 
paper correspondent, but has published 
a book of delighful sketches and charm- 
ing bits of poetry. Miss Mitchell is 
teacher of Latin and higher English in 
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the St. Louis High School, and 
is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

The Provident Hospital and 
Training-School for Nurses in 
Chicago is the first institution 
in the country to open up a 
new field of employment for 
young colored women. It has 
graduated several classes, and 
they have met with remarkable 
success. Miss Belle Garnett 
is one of the most promising 
graduates of the institution. 
For some time she was assist- 
ant superintendent of the 
training- school. Aside from 
her profession, she is a young 
woman whose rare qualities of 
character make her typical of 
the highest ideals of woman- 
hood in the colored race. 














Perhaps in no other city are 
there so many accomplished 
and efficient colored women as in 
Washington, D.C. The public schools 
and the Government departments give 
employment to a large number. The 


higher social life among the colored 


Miss Belle Garnett, Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


Miss Lulu Love, Teacher of Physical Culture, Washington. 


people of Washington is a most grati- 
fying study and reveals much that is 
best in the race. Art-clubs, Shake- 
speare circles, folk-lore societies, and 
other organizations aiming at mental 
and social refinements and culture are 
a distinguishing feature of Washing- 
ton life. Within the last two years 
this spirit of organization among the 
women has broadened out into clubs 
and leagues, with the stronger purposes 
of affecting helpfully the social con- 
dition of the more unfortunate of the 
colored race. A federation of clubs 
has been formed having a truly na- 
tional character. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to 
show that colored women are proving 
themselves in every way to be women 
of spirit and progressiveness. They 
are fully alive to their reponsibilities 
and have already advanced far beyond 
their opportunities. The types here 
shown are merely representative of a 
large class of women who are a beauti- 
ful fulfilment of the prophecy that out 
of the social disorders of a bondaged 
race there shall arise a womanhood 
strong, spirited, and chaste in all the 
things that make for social uplifting 
and refinement. 





LINDY’S RECOMPENSE * 


A TALE OF THE 


NEW SOUTH 


By Frederic W. Pangborn 


‘‘Qur personality, preferences, and prejudices are largely the result of our breeding, 


education, and environment. 


a“ O’ black nigger, yo’! Take that 
Y fo’ yo’ impudence! ” said Celeste, 
in a frenzy of rage, as she struck 

the woman across the face with her 
gloved hand. “I'll teach yo’ better’n set 
yo'self up "bove nice col’d folk!” And, 
before the astounded victim of her an- 
ger could speak, she stalked from the 
room and down the stairs to the street. 
Celeste was very proud and haughty. 
And naturally so. Born of that most 
unfortunate of mixed races, a people of 
whose ancestors it has been sadly said 
that they were most unhappy of all men, 
because they despised their mothers 
and hated their fathers, she was like all 
her fellows in her pride—too good for 
black folk and just as good as white 
ones. She was accustomed to exclusion 
from the society of white people. That 
had always been her lot; but it had 
never been so painful as to be unbear- 
able, because among her own people she 
found congenial equals, and because she 
knew that she really was the peer of 
these white folk in all respects. More- 
over, in point of physical endowments 
she knew that she was superior to most 
of them. For Celeste was a very beauti- 
ful woman, and beauty is a power which 
asserts itself despite all prejudice. So 
with all the pride of her training she 
held her own successfully among the 
whites, and none had ever offered her an 
open affront. In fact, they generally 
treated her, when necessity brought 
them in contact with her, as one of 
themselves, and the restriction against 
her on account of her taint of color was 
more a shadow than a substance. Still 
it was there, and at times she felt it. 
But her pride was not lowered by it. On 
the contrary, it was intensified ; for she 
knew that she was really a handsomer, 
richer, better educated and more ac- 

* Re-published by request. 


We are often what society makes us.” 


complished woman than the average of 
her blond-skinned neighbors, while in 
colored society she was almost a queen. 
Celeste, in brief, belonged to that small 
class of Americans who are known as 
the “high colored set,” and who are as 
strongly intrenched in the fortress of 
their class pride as any other select 
circle in the land. Tall and shapely, 
with hands and feet that a French belle 
might envy, a clear brunette face of 
gentle contour, orbs such as Homer 
gives to his “Ox-Eyed Juno,” hair a 
long, wavy, silky black, and that accent 
peculiar to people of the far South—a 
European would have named her “ the 
beautiful American ;” northerners would 
have called her “a lovely southerner,” 
and only the southern expert would have 
noted that she bore on her person the 
stamp that once marked the slave. 
Celeste had borne the covert slights 
of the high whites without much caring 
about them, but this—this outrage from 
a black woman, and a tradeswoman at 
that—it was really unbearable. And the 
cruelest feature of it all was that its 
actuating motive lay at the door of 
those whom she could not despise—the 
white people. She had gone to “Madam 
Brown,” the hair-dresser, to have her 
hair arranged for a reception which was 
to be given that night. Madam Brown 
was considered the best hair-dresser in 
the city, and had built up quite a busi- 
ness among the wealthy classes, but Ce- 
leste had never patronized her, because 
her old attendant had always pleased 
her with his work. He had died re- 
cently, however, so Celeste had been 
compelled togo outto have her hair fixed, 
and naturally she thought of Madam 
Brown’s establishment. Madam Brown 
was a dark mulatto (back-bred, as the 
saying is) and quite black, and when 
Celeste sought the shop she had mis- 
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givings lest she might not be served so 
well as she had been by her faithful old 
Jean, for she had a poor opinion of 
“ shif’less nigger work,” as she called it. 

Entering the reception-room she met 
there a pleasant-faced half-breed, to 
whom she said: “I wish ma hair 
dressed fo’ a party to-night. I should 
like it well done, an’ will pay double 
price fo’ extra nice service.” 

The woman looked at her critically 
for a minute and said: “I’s sorry, 
mad’m, but I don’ tink Miss Brown can 
ten’ to yo. She’s berry stric’ dese days. 
On’y white ladies come hyah, an’ Miss 
Brown don’ do no wuk ’tall fo’ cullud 
folks.” 

Then came the climax described at the 
opening of this tale ; and Celeste found 
herself upon the street, hurrying aim- 
lessly along, with muttered impreca- 
tions upon her lips and a veritable hell 
of hatred in her heart. All the hot 
blood in her was aroused at the insult 
to herself and her class. The very im- 
potence of her anger made it tenfold 
hard to bear. She felt that she would 
like to kill somebody, but she could not 


exactly discern just whom. Certainly 
not the poor creature whom she had 
ruthlessly struck in hex sudden fit of 


temper. She realized that it was not 
she who was to blame. Nor was she 
certain that Madam Brown, the princi- 
pal in the case, was the one whom she 
most desired to punish. And again, she 
could not, somehow, be quite certain 
that it was her wish to annihilate the 
white folk, who, she felt, were really the 
cause of her humiliation ; yet she knew 
that now, if never before, she did hate 
them most cordially. What right had 
they to create a state of society in which 
she, a high-bred lady, could be snubbed 
by a black shop-woman, for business 
reasons, and that, too, openly in a pub- 
lic place? It was too outrageous to be 
endured. Mrs. Flanigan, the red-headed 
ex-washerwoman, wife of the ward politi- 
cian, who lived but a square from her 
house, could go to Madam Brown’s 
place and be treated with distinguished 
courtesy ; the Misses Schweinhauser, 
daughters of the rich German brewer, 
might call there to have their tow-heads 
dressed for a party, and receive defer- 
ential attention ; every woman, in fact, 
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who had money to pay, and whose blood 
was all white (no matter what her posi- 
tion or claim to gentlewomanhood) could 
command the obsequious attendance of 
the fashionable hair-dresser—but she, 
Celeste Lafarge, their superior in all 
things, must be told by a hireling subor- 
dinate that the establishment couldn’t 
condescend to cater to her patronage, 
and a “ black nigger” attendant must be 
set apart to throw insult into her face, 
because, because—and then she began to 
mutter unwritable things in her ecstasy 
of rage and mortification. 

Suddenly she realized that some one 
was following her. At first she paid no 
heed to this, but, as the person behind 
seemed disposed to continue his at- 
tendance upon her footsteps, she finally 
turned about, and met face to face the 
woman upon whom she had just left 
the cruel mark of her quick anger. 
One of the woman’s eyes was somewhat 
swollen, and there was a livid spot upon 
her dark cheek which told that the 
blow had not been a slight one. Still in 
anger, but not now disposed to vent her 
choler upon so humble a person as this, 
she spoke : 

** What fo’ yo’ follow ma steps? If 
yo want me to pay yo’ fo’ what I’ve 
done say so. I know I should not have 
struck yo’ fo’ what yo’ weren’t to blame 
fo’,” she said. 

“IT don’t want none yo’ money,” re- 
plied the woman. “I's follered yo’ to 
tell yo’ how sorry I is fo’ what ain’t no 
fault o’ youn or mine. Why, chil, yo’ 
done jes right to git mad, an’ I would’n 
had no spec’ fo’ yo’ if yo’ had’n. But 
what I wan’ t’ say is, don’ blame me. 
We cullud folks is used ter bein’ ’sulted, 
honey, but dat do’n mek hit easyer t’ 
bar hit. Mad’m Brown, she’m know 
her own business, I s’pose, an’ prob’ly 
she couldn’t git ‘long no udder way; 
but ‘taint right all same an’ nebber will 
be. But dat haint what I cum fur 
needer. What I wan’ t’ say is as how I 
kin dress yo’ ha’ jes lubbly ef I kin 
come to yo’ house an’ do ’t, so long ’s 
Mad’m Brown she won’t know. Please, 
miss, let ol’ Lindy try. You’m’s so 
lubly dat I’s feel happy to please yo’.” 

The generosity of the offer, its evi- 
dent sincerity, and the earnestness of 
the woman rendered Celeste scarcely 
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able to speak. She managed, however, 
in a few words to-really apologize for 
the blow that had been struck, and then, 
recovering her composure, said: “I 
don’t know what to say to yo’ offa. I 
really do need ma hair dressed fo’ to- 
night; but it seems, somehow, wrong 
in me to accept this kindness. Yo’ 
know I have always been taught to con- 
sida maself *bove black people. Now 
lease don’ take offense.” 

“Yes, I knows all ’bout dat,” replied 
the woman. “Hit’s a awful mixed-up 
world, anyhow, chile, and we’s all got 
ouah propah pride, an’ I reckon mos’ of 
hit’s, lak’s not, jes’ rank fool business ; 
but, laws, I can’t change hit! But ef 
yo’s as kin’ as you looks I reckon yo’ 
won't fin’ no fault wiv’ me; an’I feel 
lak I done wan’ t’ do yo’ har fo’ ma’ 
own satisfaction to show dem fool 
white folks how a real nice cullud lady 
kin look. Law! dere hain’t many o’ 
dem as comes to Mad’m Brown’s as kin 
tech such a lady as yo’ be fo’ style. 
Please le’ me jes’ try hit.” 

It is needless to state that the plead- 
ings of the Negress won the day, and 
that night the beautiful tresses of 
Celeste were adjusted by the hands of 
the woman whose face yet bore the 
marks of the morning’s cruel violence. 
And never was woman’s hair dressed 
more skilfully, or with greater pains. 
The worker lingered over her task as 
though it were a labor of love and de- 
votion, not a mere menial service ren- 
dered for hire. She combed and brushed 
and clipped and crimped and braid- 
ed and tucked until not one jot of 
the work fell short of perfection. She 
caressed the tresses with a gentle hand 
and a tender touch, as a fond mother 
might caress and touch the locks of her 
dearest child, and once or twice (Celeste 
was not certain) it seemed that she 
pressed the tresses to her lips like one 
who would kiss them. It was a success- 
ful job throughout and so nicely done 
that Celeste was really astonished to 
see how beautiful she appeared. Every- 
thing about the arrangement showed 
good taste and refinement. Celeste 
kindly said (and honestly, too) that she 
had never before seen her hair so well 
dressed, and when she paid the woman 
(who took the money with a singular 
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indifference, not even counting it) she 
asked her if she could agree to come 
again. 

“Yes, missy,” said the woman ; “I's 
willin’ to come an’ do yo’ ha’ ef yo’s 
lak hit. Jes’ le’ me know de day befo’ 
yo needs fixin’ and Lindy'll be hyar. 
Lor’ chil’,” she added, stepping back to 
view her work, “ you’m jes’ as lubbly as 
can be! “Taint many dem white folks 
kin match yo’ fo’ style.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Celeste, thought- 
fully and sadly. “But still--they seem 
to think—oh, I know it’s downright 
wicked,” she exclaimed with bitterness, 
“but why has God made us what we 
are, neither one thing nor another! I 
know yo’ don’ feel like I do, Lindy, be- 
cause yo’ aren’t really white. I some- 
times think the black men are happier 
than we colored folk, with all our 
superiority, an’ wish I was one of yo’. 
An’ yet I'm glad I am not black.” 

In the bitterness of her thoughts she 
had almost, for the moment, forgotten 
the presence of the other. The black 
woman stood apart and gazed at the 
beautiful octoroon with sad, kindly eyes 
and a strange expression of interest in 
her face. 

“ Jes’ lak hit,” she murmured. “ Jes’ 
de same spir’ted way, de same fierce-lak 
look, de same high an’ mighty style. 
She’m jes’ lak her fadder all ober. An’ 
she am so lubbly—P’raps yo’m right, 
chil’,” she said, ‘an’ mebbe de black 
man’s de happies’ arter all. I's shore I 
dunno. Hit haint allus bes’ to be 
wishin’ you’m could be what yo’ can't, 
dat’s shore fo’ keeps. But de black man 
has his troubles too, deah, an’ don’ yo’ 
be too discontented wiv yo’ lot.” 

“T know I ought not to,” sighed the 
young woman. ‘But it is so cruel, so 
unjust to be treated as I was to-day.” 

“Yes ; dat’s hard to bear, ’specially ef 
de sperrit am proud,” said Lindy. ‘But 
nebber min,’ chil’, you's got all de good 
tings ob life, an’ ’f I was yo’ I jes’ wouldn’ 
kyar. Hit might be wus, honey. Why 
yo’ might be black.” 

“‘T sometimes wish I was,” said Celeste. 
“But no, I don’, either,” she quickly 
added. ‘I couldn’t bear that.” 

The black woman turned quietly away ; 
and, promising to come again when sent 
for, left the house. 
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Celeste did not forget the event, and 
it was not long before Lindy was sent 
for to come again and dress the beauti- 
ful hair of the lovely octoroon. Celeste 
had been from babyhood trained to 
despise the black people, to look down 
upon them as her inferiors, and, al- 
though she felt no dislike at accepting 
service from them, deeming it quite her 
due, she really detested them as an 
impudent, worthless class of persons 
with whom she had better have as little 
as possible to do. The fact that she 
was ‘‘ colored ” bringing no respect from 
the blacks, who refuse to recognize any 
distinction other than that of white and 
black, added to her contempt for the 
“black niggers,” who, of course, re- 
turned the compliment with interest. 
So she had really less knowledge of the 
darker classes of Negroes than that 
possessed by pure whites. The white, 
in fact, gets along very weil with the 
black ; each knows himself; but the 
position of the colored man, lying be- 
tween the two extremes, has always been 
that of proud defiance of the one and 
contemptuous dislike of the other. In 
Celeste these feelings were bred in the 
bone, a part of her very existence. 

Toward Lindy, however, she grew to 
feelfriendly. She even became magnani- 
mous enough not to actually despise 
her because of her color, and to look 
upon her as a quiet, decent person, in- 
ferior to be sure, but really tolerable. 
And so things went along quite 
smoothly, and the hours spent before 
the dressing glass, while Lindy’s skilful 
hands arranged her hair, came to be 
reckoned among the pleasant periods of 
her life. Celeste, of course, never failed 
to assert her superiority ; in fact she did 
it unconsciously. Although the black 
woman never seemed to take offence at 
these slurs, she did not appear to be 
much humbled by them, and this in 
time irritated Celeste, who often felt her 
self-love and pride placed at a dis- 
advantage in the presence of this gen- 
tle, quiet, dignified black, who never 
resented a slight, yet never seemed to 
bend under it. This set Celeste to 
thinking, at times, until she almost be- 
gan to believe that a “black nigger” 
might, after all, have a pride of his own 
as impregnable as that of which she was 
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wont to boast. Another thing became 
apparent to Celeste as time passed and 
the visits of Lindy became a matter of 
regular occurrence. As on that first 
occasion, the manner in which the 
woman dressed her hair, the affectionate 
way in which she fondled it, and her 
singular tenderness while at work were 
noticeable ; and several times Celeste 
was sure that the creature really did 
kiss the tresses, as she held them, and 
once she saw reflected in the mirror a 
face so filled with loving tenderness and 
sorrowful pain that it made her start. 
There were sometimes tears, too, in the 
eyes of Lindy, which she would hastily 
brush away and then go to work at 
the hair more vigorously than before. 
Celeste thought it all somewhat‘queer ; 
but, still, these things were not marked 
enough to be very noticeable, and, in 
the midst of her other thoughts, were 
not deeply impressed upon her. 

One day Celeste was ill. It was not 
severe illness at first, but a few hours 
developed a case of really perilous sick- 
ness. It was the day of a party, and 
when Lindy came to dress her patron’s 
hair, she heard with alarm of the se- 
rious condition of the patient. She 
asked if she might call again, and was 
told that she might. Next day Celeste 
was worse, and the physician pro- 
nounced her complaint one of a deadly 
contagious nature, and ordered a special 
nurse. ‘She must,” said he, “ have an 
attendant who is not afraid of the dis- 
ease.” But such attendants are not 
easy to find; and the husband of Ce- 
leste, who was one of those men who 
are worthless in time of illness, was in 
despair, when Lindy came and offered 
her services. The offer was accepted, 
and the “black nigger” took her station 
as mistress of the sick-room in the 
house of those who despised her people 
more than any other race of men. 

Celeste knew not how well she was 
cared for through those long, dreadful 
days, until the period of her convales- 
cence. Then her physician told her 
who it was that had brought her back 
from death’s door to safety and health, 
and she really was quite grateful. 


One night, as she lay in a state of 
weak half-consciousness, she became 
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aware of Lindy’s presence, and of the 
fact that she was uttering strange 
things. Bending tenderly above the 
sick woman, the nurse was calling her 
softly by all sorts of pet names, “her 
baby,” “her deah little girl,” “mam- 
my’s darlin’” and the like, and saying 
she was “ jes’ lak her booful fadder an’ 
too sweet for her ol’ black common 
mudder.” Then, in an ecstacy of pas- 
sion, the black woman suddenly leaned 
over her, crying, ‘‘God bress ma chil’! 
ma chil’!” and kissed her again and 
again upon her face, with a fervor that 
bespoke a great tenderness welling up 
from a lonely, love-hungry heart. 

The touch roused Celeste to full con- 
sciousness and filled her with a name- 
less fear of something which she could 
not clearly understand. Sitting upright 
in the bed, she turned her eyes upon 
the woman with a searching look 
and said: ‘‘What is it? What does 
this mean? Why yo’ kiss me like that? 


How can yo’ talk like that to me?” 
Had the woman’s presence of mind 
not deserted her the crisis might have 
passed, but she lost her self-control, 
and, falling upon her knees beside the 


bed, cried, in an agony of terror and re- 
morse, “Oh, ma chil’, forgive me! For- 
give yo’ por old black mudder, what's 
lubbed yo’ all dese lonely y’ars, an’ 
didn’ mean yo’ sh’uld ebber knowhit. I 
kno’s I’s done a drefful wicked ting, but, 
chil’, chil’, as yo’ hopes some day to lub 
yo’ own bressed baby, have pity on yo’ 
misable mudder, what's lubbed yo’ so 
she c’uldn’ hol’ back her feelin’s when 
she tink yo’ was soun’ asleep and 
wouldn’ know! De good Lor’ knows, 
ma deah chil, I’s done a drefful deed ; 
but please don’ yo’ be harsh to me, fo’ 
I’s got to suffer ‘nuf fo’ ma sins already 
wivout havin’ ma own flesh an’ blood 
turn agin me. Oh, ma chil’, ma booful 
chil’, what I giv away when yo’ was on’y 
dat big, so’s yo’ might grow up pros- 
prous an’ rich an’ happy; tek pity on 
a por ol’ lonely woman, what lubs yo’ 
mo’n all de world, an’ don’ say yo’ 
haint got one kin’ word fo’ yo’ broken- 
hearted mudder! ” 

Celeste gazed upon the excited woman 
with cruel eyes in which was no expres- 
sion of tenderness or pity. She now 
understood what she had heard, yet 
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spoke. 

“ Yo’ don’ mean to say that what yo’ 
are tellin’ me is true?” she said. “How 
can it be? Ima col’d woman. Both 
ma paren’s wer col’d. I’m not mixed. 
Yo’ talk like yo’ was crazy.” 

“No, chil’,” said the wretched mulat- 

“T’s tellin you de truf. Gawd knows 
Lis. An’ I wouldn’t tell yo’ hit at all ef 
hit warnt de gospel truf. Yo’ done 
s’prise me inter hit, an’ it taint no use 
keepin’ hit now. Yo’s ma own chil’ w’at 
I nussed an’ lubbed and give away, so’s 
yo culd be jes lak white folk an’ nota 
common low black nigger lak yo’ po’ 
ol’ mudder. I done de bes’ I knowd 
how t’ mak yo’ life bett’rn mine. Oh, 
ma chil’, yo’ don’ know how I’s kep’ dat 
secret all dese y’ars, a-livin’, an’ a-long- 
in’ an’ achin’ for jes’ one kin’ word 
from ma own baby. I’s wuked an’ 
slaved an’ lived in hope dat some day I 
might jes’ be neah yo’ an’ see yo’ an’ tech 
yo wif ma han’; an’ when yo’ let me 
come an’ fix yo’ har I was so happy— 
and now—” and the poor, worn-out 
heart broke down, and she sobbed bit- 
terly, “‘hit’s all ober, ’n I’s done made 
you misabul an’ got to go’way! Oh, 
speak to me, machil’, an’ say sumfin kin’ 
to yo’ por mudder! Don’ look a’ me 
lak dat!” 

But Celeste did not change. She 
seemed to freeze in icy contempt. The 
pleadings of the unhappy woman 
touched no responsive chord in her 
soul. All that she perceived was that 
she was what she most despised, a child 
of the black people. What need of in- 
quiry into the particulars? They were 
clear enough as it was. The colored 
parents, whom she had been taught to 
believe dead, had never existed at all. 
Her guardian had lied to her. She had 
been deceived all her life. She was not 
“pure colored,” but “ mixed,” despite 
her whiteness. She was a “nigger.” Her 
pride was hurt where it was most vulner- 
able, and nothing could heal the wound. 

“ Hain’t yo’ got jes’ one kin’ word to 
say to yo’ mudder! ” pleaded the woman. 

Celeste made no reply ; but she looked 
at the miserable creature kneeling be- 
side her bed with an expression of dis- 
gust indescribable. 

“Yo’ might have spared me this hu- 
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miliation,” she said at last, after a long 
silence. ‘‘I did like yo’ very well, but 
now I hate yo’!” 

With a heartrending wail, the woman 
threw herself upon her face, and clutch- 
ing at her daughter’s hands, cried, “ Oh, 
don’ chil’, don’ say dat! Youdon’ know 
what you’m’ sayin’. I’se done ma bes’ fo’ 
yo an’ made yo’ de happies’ an’ proudes’ 
in de lan’, an’ I done sacrifice ebryting 
fo’ yo. I don’ ask no favors. I’s willin’ 
to go away an’ nebber recognize yo’, jes 
as I’s allus done. When yo’ come to 
Miss Brown’s I didn’t let on, but treat 
you jes’ lak udder folk; and den yo’ 
struck yo’ own mudder in de face ; an’I 
sed ‘nebber min’, she’s got propah sper- 
rit, an’ yo’ mus’n’ min’, Lindy, kase she 
don who you is.’ But dat biow hurt, 
chil’, deeper’n you kin ’magin’. An’ den 
yo let me come an’ dress yo’ ha’ and 
I’se been so happy, so happy jes kase I 
euld tech yo’ an’ kiss yo’ booful har. 
Oh, say one kin’ word to Mudder, chil’, 
for ma heart’s breakin’! ” 

But Celeste said nothing. She merely 
motioned the woman away and pointed 
to the door. 

The woman ceased her pleading, and 
looked at her daughter in silence, her 
whole attitude that of loving tenderness 
and intense longing. After a long pause 
she spoke quietly. 

“Is yo’ got no lub fo’ yo’ own nat’ral 
mudder? Don’ yo’ feel no kin’ word yo’ 
c’uld say to me ‘fore I go? Won’ yo’ kiss 
me jes’ once, ma chil’, fore I leab yo’-- 
nebber to see yo’ deah face agin? Fo’ 
mudder’s nebber comin’ back, deah—- 
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nebbah. She’s nebber goin’ t’ stan’ 
*tween her chil’ an’ happiness, ef she die 
frit. Won’ yo’ kiss me jes’ once, ma 
chil?” 

Celeste looked at her a minute and 
coldly said: “No; I can’t. I never 
kissed a nigger in my life.” 

The cruel taunt touched the quick of 
the woman’s soul. She staggered back 
with the sharp cry of one struck to the 
heart in battle. ~ Recovering control of 
herself she at length spoke, calmly and 
with measuredness of speech not com- 
mon to those of her race, and said: 

‘Ma chil’, I sacrifice all ma life fo’ yo’, 
to mek’ yo happy. De udder day yo’ 
struck ma face, an’ I forgib yo. Now 
yo strike ma heart, an’ I forgib yo’ dat 
too, *kase yo’s ma own flesh and blood, 
an’ ’kase I’s yo’ true, lovin’ mudder. I’s 
goin’, now, an’ yo'll nebbah, nebbah, see 
yo’ mudder ag’in. An’ I wan’ yo’ t’ be’s 
happy as yo’ kin all yo’ life, an’ nebber 
min’ ‘bout me, ’kase dat can’t mek’ yo’ 
happy. But try to ’member one t’ing, 
ma chil’, as yo’ grows older an’ wiser: a 
black man’s heart am jes’ de same ’s 
a white man’s, an’ a cullud pusson’s 
oughtn’ t’ be wusser ’n bof ob ‘em; an’ 
a mudder’s lub am jes’ as tender an’ 
true under a black skin ’s ef dat skin 
war whiter’n snow. Good-by, ma chil’. 
Good-by !” 

She moved quietly to the door and 
paused at the threshold a moment, as if 
half expecting something. 

There was nothing. 

Then she passed in silence no the 
room. 





AN EXCEPTION 
By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


The Exception Proves the Rule.—Common Saying. 


I.—THE RULE 


disobedience and one girl for les- 

sons. The boys writhed, scowled, 
occasionally held up something slyly 
to each other when the teacher’s atten- 
tion was for a moment withdrawn, and 
distorted their faces with suppressed 
snickerings, which brought the ruler 
down on the table and the tired blue 
eyes around instantly in their direction. 

The solitary girl, interrogated as to 
her readiness, came depressedly for- 
ward, recited her deferred lesson in a 
halting fashion, and, being dismissed, 
retired, her small feet waking odd, hol- 
low echoes in the empty entry as she 
got her bonnet and dinner-pail. 

With her departure the serious feat- 
ures of their confinement seemed to 
be borne in upon the boys. They looked 
at the teacher with dawning apprehen- 
sion and settled themselves in propiti- 
atingly erect and orderly positions for 
a longer wait, when suddenly her voice 
electrified them. 

“James, Arthur, and Marvin, you may 
' go now,” she said, using that hushed, 
monotonous speech into which one nat- 
urally falls in an empty school-room. 
“See that you pass out quietly.” 

Her pink, sensitive lips were pressed 
together in a line. The boys got up, 
shuffled out in as orderly a manner as 
their suppressed exultation over this 
early and unexpected release would per- 
mit, and relieved their pent feelings 
with wild whoops on the playground. 

Their young teacher seemed not to 
hear, though they passed close under her 
window. She glanced mechanically 
about the empty, dusty room, without 
seeing it, as she gathered up her be- 
longings and locked the drawer of her 
table. 

A long, low, unlovely room, with a 
blackboard painted upon the wall and 
dropping off in great leprous patches ; 
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sheepskin ‘“’rasers” worn into bald 
patches lying upon its ledge ; a barrel 
stove in the corner, rusted to a pale 
terra-cotta tint ; dilapidated desks, with 
here and there a torn book or scrap of 
paper, and chalk-dust sifting white all 
over the melancholy disorder. 

The evening without was gray and 
forbidding, and the girl’s eyes were 
fixed on the distant prospect ; her lips 
still held their tense line of resolution 
as she made her preparations for de- 
parture. 

Something fine and spiritual about 
her slender, pale face, with its delicately 
pointed yet aggressive chin, reminded 
one vaguely of anew moon. Her hair, 
roughened and chalk-powdered, was a 
rich bronze, almost red—a color some 
shade of which almost always accom- 
panies such a peculiarly delicate com- 
plexion as hers, roughened and red- 
dened by the east wind, which was even 
now raving and ravening over the bleak 
hills outside. 

As she gathered up her mittens, knit 
by her own busy, skilled fingers, with 
an elaborate “cable-twist” down the 
backs, her lips relaxed and she spoke 
aloud, half unconsciously. 

“Tt isn’t going to rain,” she said, 
“and I'll stop by Aunt Peace’s and talk 
the matter over with her.” 

She locked her school-room door and 
took her way down the steep path. 
The hills rose sharply on every side, 
shutting in the tiny bit of valley in 
which there was not even a village, 
only a scattered half-dozen houses and 
a blacksmith’s shop. 

Her face kept its look of intense pre- 
occupation as she raised it to the even- 
ing sky, now beginning to redden 
stormily with sunset. These hills, these 
rocky, barren slopes, from which her 
father and the other farmers, his neigh- 
bors, wrested an unwilling sustenance, 
had always been dear and familiar out- 
lines to her; to-night, they took shape 
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as barriers, shutting her away from all 
that makes life worth while. 

She opened the gate of the large, 
white farm-house, which served as post- 
office, store, and dwelling for Peace 
Hubbard and her youngest unmarried 
brother, and took her way to the side- 
door. 

The store and post-office occupied 
what had been once the parlor of the 
old house ; but there were no customers 
this evening, and Aunt Peace herself 
sat darning stockings by the fading 
light at a side-window and nodded to 
her as she passed. She took off her 
rubbers and went in at the side-door, 
without the ceremony of rapping. 

“T’m so glad to find you alone, Aunt 
Peace,” she said. “How long is it till 
Eben comes home for tea?—and can I 
talk to you till then?” 

Peace Hubbard looked up with a wel- 
coming smile and put her work away. 
It was easy to see that she was very 
fond of this thin-faced, energetic girl, 
the daughter of a distant cousin. 

“It’s getting too dark to work,” she 
said, “and Eben won’t be home for an 
hour. When he does come the pie and 
crullers are all set out on the buttery 
shelf ready for his tea, so I guess we'll 
have all the time we need for talking.” 

The girl set her dinner-bucket and a 
bundle of papers she was taking home 
to correct, upon the floor beside her, 
laid her mittens side by side in her lap, 
and smoothed them with hands tremu- 
lous from some emotion she had as yet 
held in check. 

Characteristic, capable-looking, ex- 
pressive hands they were, though hard- 
ened and knotty from work and lack of 
care. Her lips were pressed together 
again, as though she forcibly held back 
words that were eager to be spoken. 

There was almost a smile upon Aunt 
Peace’s strong, placid face as she looked 
and read the repressed feeling in her 
aspect, for, to your true New England- 
er, emotion is always a thing to be rep- 
rehended, or at the best smiled at. 

‘Well, Marion, what is it?” she in- 
quired, gently. 

“It is the discussion of my plans, 
Aunt Peace; the deciding of my whole 
future life,” burst out the girl. 

Peace Hubbard smiled outright now, 
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though very sadly. From the vantage 
ground of her fifty years’ experience she 
knew that lives are not to be discussed 
and settled, but lived. > 

“Well, Marion?” she repeated, yet 
more gently. Certain memories of her 
own youth made her very tender toward 
this ardent, battling young spirit. 

“Why, you know, Aunt Peace, father 
wants me to stay and teach—as long as 
I can get the school, and nobody knows 
how long that is—and keep paying on 
the mortgage. I don’t mean that I’m 
not willing to help—you know that ; 
but when the mortgage is paid—if it 
ever is—how are we to get a living out 
of the farm ? 

“Father's getting old. He’s too old 
right now for such hard work as he 
does, and of course I can’t help much 
with the crops he raises. 

“T’ve tried to get him to let the farm 
go and move on to a smaller place near 
some city, where we could raise vege- 
tables and fruit. That is something 
I could help him with, or take entire 
charge of, if he were laid up, and some- 
thing we could make some money by, 
too; but he won’t hear of it. 

“It means nothing but poverty, hard 
work, and no result, to stay here. I’ve 
thought the whole thing out, and I 
know I’ve got some business sense, if 
I am a woman. One feeble old man and 
a girl can’t make that farm pay—even if 
we owned it clear. 

“T don’t believe father makes half a 
farm-hand’s wages, hard as he works. 
But he never counts it up and sees how 
it’s going. Every cent I can earn, and 
all we raise, is turned in, and we man- 
age to live; so he thinks he’s doing as 
well as his neighbors.” 

“Well, Marion,” said Aunt Peace, 
“you're young and bright, and as you 
say, you have got a gift for business. 
Can’t you think up ways to make the 
farm pay better?” . 

“No,” answered the girl; “I’ve cud- 
gelled my brains, and lain awake nights 
to think of some way out of it. We 
could try an apple-orchard, I suppose, 
though we haven’t any really suitable 
land for it on the place. We'd have to 
raise winter apples; we’re too far from 
the markets for anything else, and you 
know Baldwins only brought a dollar a 
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barrel around here last year. Besides 
we'd have to wait as much as five years 
for our first crop. 

“ No, Aunt Peace. What I want father 
to do, if he won’t move nearer a town, 
is to go West. The mild climate of some 
of those Southwestern States would do 
wonders for him and mother both, and 
the conditions of life are so much easier 
there. 

“No, no,” in answer to a protest from 
the older woman, ‘“‘I know it’s not all 
fun out there. I know it’s hard work 
and plenty of it; but it is not hopeless 
work. I can have some heart in it. 
Don’t I work hard enough here?” 
throwing her hands out with a passion- 
ate gesture, ‘and eat my heart out with 
misery besides ? 

“Father says if he hadason he’d think 
about making the move. I’m not to be 
counted. We women are expected to 
be mere passengers in the domestic 
ship, so far as authority or shaping the 
voyage goes; but we must work like 
deck-hands and stokers. I’m ready to 
say that, if father won’t make any move, 
I'll go myself. 

“ What do you say, Aunt Peace? Do 


you think it’s my duty to stay here and 
help father in the only way he’s willing 
to have me help him, or strike out for 
myself in what I am convinced is a more 
promising course, and one I’m better 


fitted to succeed in. What would you 
do?” 

“T think I can tell you best what I 
would do by telling you what I did do, 
Marion,” said Aunt Peace, quietly. “I 
was left, when I was four years younger 
than you are now, with my six little 
brothers dependent upon me. There 
was the farm, of course, and people said 
that someone could be found who would 
look after them for the use of it ; but 
it didn’t seem right to me. I gave up 
my life to them, Marion. Not cheer- 
fully and gladly—nobody could do that 
—and I was young and full of my own 
hopes and plans, too, when the burden 
was laid upon me; but I didit. I had 
my days and nights when it seemed to 
me it was more than I could bear, but I 
did it.” 

Marion looked at her for a moment 
with humid eyes. The talk of the old 
struggle had brought the old pain into 
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the worn, peaceful face. The girl reached 
out and took her hand and held it, strok- 
ing it gently. It was this demonstrative- 
ness which endeared her to the elder 
woman, and was a secret source of pleas- 
ure to her starved heart. 

“Dear Aunt Peace,” Marion said, “ it’s 
no use my consulting you. You are a 
saint,and I’m very far from one. There’s 
no use of my trying to fit the rule of 
your conduct to my case. If I stay here 
and try to work in what I consider a 
foolish and mistaken way, it’ll be a slow 
martyrdom. A quick martyrdom I 
might go through with credit ; but under 
the slow one I’d be sure to break down. 
Just look at the color of my hair,” 
laughing a little. “You know what a 
temper I’ve got. Under the goad of 
such a life I’d develop into a termagant, 
and make father and mother more 
miserable than I will by going away to 
seek my fortune.” 

Peace looked at her with troubled, 
loving, unconvinced eyes. Duty to her 
was simply duty, to be gone through 
with if the skin shrivelled and the flesh 
dropped from your bones in the doing 
of it. 

“Marion,” she said finally, with a 
great and obvious effort, “I am going 
to say to you what has never been 
breathed, nor even looked, to any other 
soul; for I feel I’m talking to you for 
your good. 

“Eben was ten years old when Mr. 
Hubbard’s wife died, and a year after 
that he asked me to marry him. He 
promised to do well by the boys, and he 
was well-to-do and able to. He was a 
minister, besides, and I knew his influ- 
ence over them would be for their good. 

“May God forgive my saying it, but 
it was the hardest sacrifice I ever made 
for my brothers, when I married Mr. 
Hubbard ; but I did that, too, for the 
boys, and I made him a dutiful wife to 
the day of his death, and looking back 
on it all now, I see that I did right, and 
that the path of duty is the only one for 
a woman’s feet if she’s seeking peace.” 

Marion dropped the hand she was 
holding and leaned back in her chair 
with an impulse that was almost re- 
pulsion. The words waited level with 
her lips to say that the woman who 
bartered herself, no matter how un- 
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selfish her ultimate object, was dis- 
honored ; that such unions were un- 
hallowed, and that the God who gave 
us such capacities for love, and for the 
high happiness of being loved, would 
not forgive them. 

But the sight of that sweet, old face, 
now tearful and shaken, bore in dimly 
even upon her narrow youthful under- 
standing that the point of view has 
some effect upon the ethical significance 
of an action, and that one soul may not 
judge for another. She turned her 
head a little away and said, ‘“ Mother 
has been talking to you about Mr. 
Brackenridge.” 

“Yes,” replied Peace, “and I couldn't 
but see it as she does. She says he'd 
take the land right on with his own, and 
would pay the mortgage; your father 
need never have a care about it.” 

The red rose slowly over the girl’s 
averted face. “I’m ashamed when I 
think of his wanting me,” she said ; “an 
old man like that. Aunt Peace, I am 
going to speak just as frankly to you as 
you have tome. I suppose I ought to 


be ashamed to say it—a girl is taught 


to be ashamed to think of such a thing 
till some man has asked her to love 
him ; but I feel sure that if one should 
ask me, and if he were the right one, I 
could love him very dearly and be very 
happy. I think such a love as that, 
though some never find it, is the birth- 
right of every soul, and I’m not going 
to barter mine for a mess of pottage— 
no, not for pottage to feed my parents ; 
Till find some more righteous way to 
help them. Even if the living, breathing 
love is never to be mine, and I must live 
an old maid, as about half the women I 
know have done, 1 can’t tie myself to 
such a corpse of a union as that. Much 
as I’ve talked to you, you don’t half 
know me, or you wouldn’t counsel it. 
There is something of the original 
savage in me that would burst such a 
bond—if it could be forced upon me— 
and be free at any cost.” 

Such a view, such a speech, was 
proclamation of rebellion from a 
straightly raised New England girl. 
She sat looking silently down at her in- 
terlocked hands for a long time after 
she had made it, while the elder woman 
eyed her wistfully, and finally said, try- 
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ing to put into words her sense of the 
girl’s strange, unwomanly independ- 
ence, “No, Marion, I don’t understand 
you. You’re more like a boy than a girl. 
Women must—— ” 

Marion looked up with a sudden flash 
of laughter. ‘‘That’s just what I intend 
to be, Aunt Peace,” she interrupted, 
“from this time on; a man, and my own 
man. I mean to carve out my own 
destiny. Why shouldn't I? I’ve good 
business sense, youth, health, and in- 
dustrious habits on my side. I’m glad 
I came and talked to you. It has done 
me lots of good. It has shown me that 
in a matter of this sort one must not 
depend upon anyone else, but must de- 
cide for one’s self. 

“At the end of the term I'll divide 
my school money in halves, and give one 
to father. With the other I'll manage 
to get to Texas. I may have to teach 
there awhile, or cook or sew; but I'll 
be buying some land, and I'll own a 
good farm and stock inside of two 
years.” 

“You're going to your cousin Alva’s, 
and by all accounts they haven’t done 
much,” said Peace. 

“T’m not going to anybody in par- 
ticular; I'm going West!” laughed 
Marion, “and as for Alva Bartlett, I 
don’t drink, you know, Aunt Peace, and 
I haven’t got a sick wife and a large 
family of small children—-oh, there are 
some off-sets to being a woman after all.” 

She rose with shining eyes, all in- 
decision gone, and took Aunt Peace into 
an enthusiastic embrace, which the elder 
woman seemed to find about equally 
embarrassing and pleasing. 

“Good-by,” she said, “dearest and 


‘ wisest and best of counsellors, you have 


made the dutiful rule, and now I am 
going to prove it by being an exception.” 


II.—THE EXCEPTION 


“Marion! Marion! For the love of 
heaven, where are you? Marion! ” 

It was a man’s voice, raised in tones 
of acute anxiety. 

“ Coming,” came a call from the hills 
above, and a girl rode rather recklessly 
down the steep slope to the tidy little 
ranch house and her visitor. 
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“ Where in the world have you been?” 
he hurriedly: and peremptorily de- 
manded. 

“Been where I ought to be—taking 
the cows and Scotty's pony up to the 
corral I had him fix on the hill the 
other day.” 

Bartley Raymond, Marion’s neighbor 
to the south, looked at her helplessly. 
She was so alert, so altogether self-re- 
liant and competent, that his errand 
seemed really absurd. Nevertheless, 
‘‘T came to warn you,” he said, “ that 
Las Ruedas is on @ red rise—it comes 
into the river up there above the Jose 
Trujillo place, you know—and this 
little shoestring bottom will be under 
water in an hour.” ; 

Marion regarded the speaker with 
open amusement. “That's kind and 
neighborly of you,” she commended ; 
“but you see I’ve been watching the 
rise—in fact, I thought when I bought 
here that we were likely to go under in 
any spring freshet. That's why I had 


Scotty put the corral up out of reach 
of the water.” 

Her visitor seemed inclined to sulk. 
‘Could you stay and help me a little?” 


she asked, sweetly. “Scotty and his 
wife are gone to town, and I am afraid 
I can’t get through very well alone.” 

“Marion !” in tones of tragic reproach, 
“you let them go off and leave you 
alone, and this rise coming on, and— 
and—alone—why, it’s—it’s 5 

‘Nonsense !” returned the girl, laugh- 
ing. “Whynot? Everything was made 
ready, and the house is above high water. 
I’m only uneasy about my Brahmas— 
the other chickens have been up there 
two days.” 

“Chickens!” with deep scorn. “What 
are chickens?” 

‘Sixteen cents a pound, I hope,” re- 
torted Marion, wickedly. Then she 
added, “Tll be willing to wager I’m 
making more out of my chicken-ranch 
than some of you men are making out 
of. sheep and cattle.” 

Marion had been three years in Texas. 
As she had predicted, life there had not 
been all cakes and ale. She had turned 
her skilful hand to anything she could 
get to do; and such women—or any 
women—being scarce and at a premium 
in the community, she had found what 
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every human creature with enterprise 
and energy will find in this world, a 
place for herself. Money had gone 
home (with the express proviso that it 
should not be applied on the mortgage 
further than to pay the interest), and 
these self-imposed draughts upon her 
earnings still left Marion enough to se- 
cure, on the very easy terms upon 
which “school lands” are sold in Texas, 
this fertile bit near a swaggering young 
cattle town which called itself a city, 
and which furnished ample, not to say 
greedy, market for the best in the way 
of chickens, butter, and eggs. 

Marion’s friends and servitors, Scotty 
and his wife, had been pushing the truck 
and dairy industry ; but Marion, whose 
eye for business was keen, had recently 
demonstrated to her own satisfaction 
that the big profit was in chickens. 

She had been known at home as a 
master hand with fowls, and she con- 
templated extending this branch of her 
business just as rapidly as she could. 

She had recently got the Brahmas of 
which she spoke, imported fowls from 
the East, and they were the apple of 
her eye. ' 

“Tm sorry,” she observed, turning 
a sunny face to the serious-looking 
young man on the pony beside her, 
‘that I can’t be scared and let myself 
be rescued as a real nice girl in a 
story would; but I’m so busy this 
morning, you see—my goodness, look 
at that water!” 

The red, muddy current of the little © 
river, full of all manner of floating 
debris, was all at once climbing the 
bank like a hungry thing. It seemed 
to have received a new and mighty ac- 
cess from above, and was coming up a 
foot to the minute. 

* Come on !” called the girl, slipping 
from her pony and running toward the 
chicken-house. 

“No, no!” cried Bartley, “you 
mustn’t wait! You don’t understand— 
there’s worse to follow! Come!” 

He had dismounted and followed her. 
She was inside the house now, tugging 
at a big, flat coop, the shape, and nearly 
the size, of a wagon-bed, and filled with 
fluttering, squalling white chickens. 
“You take that end!” she exclaimed, 
tossing her bright, flying hair out of 
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“We'll have it out of here 
Oh, why 


her eyes. 
and in the wagon in no time. 
did Scotty make it so heavy!” 

‘Let it go, child,” commanded Bart- 
ley. ‘It’s likely there’s been a cloud- 
burst up on Las Ruedas, or above, 
somewhere. Marion! I tell you it has 
nothing to do with the spring-rise! 
It'll be on us in a moment——we’'ve bare- 
ly time to get out——-come !” 

“No, no!” panted Marion, “I won't! 
I say I will not! Would you let your 
ranch and things go to destruction, and 
not try to save them? Indeed you 
wouldn’t! I believe you think ‘ woman’ 
and ‘idiot’ are synonymous terms!” 

“T tell you, Marion, there’s no time 
for this.” 

“Go on and save yourself, then, if 
you're afraid,” flashing an angry glance 
at him ; “ but if you’re going to stay here, 
don’t be ridiculous, and do help me out 
with these chickens.” 

‘Marion, darling, save myself! Why 
you know life without you wouldn’t—” 
but he had laid hold of his end of the 
coop with a will and an enthusiasm 
born out of the sting of her scornful 
words; and sentiment, when the object 
of it is panting and struggling to hold 
up the farther end of a long chicken 
coop which you are endeavoring to carry 
between you, is, to say the least, handi- 
capped. 

‘Good boy,” interrupted Marion ; “it 
seems you know how to mind when you 
have to—Oh-h-h! What shall we do!” 

They had reached the door by this 
time. The ponies, pricking up their 
ears and snorting, fled just as Bartley 
and Marion crossed the threshold. 

“ We're left, sure,” groaned Raymond, 
as he saw them go. A curious hum- 
ming sound suddenly filled all the air 
about them. With a strong effort Bart- 
ley flung his end of the coop forward 
and clear of the chicken house. 

“ Throw yourself face downward on it, 
and hang on for dear life!” he cried. 
“Oh, Marion, dear—love—please do as 
I tell you—See !” 

Above the seething of the tawny, 
bank-full stream in front of them they 
heard a sound like the clamorings of 
an angry multitude, or the roarings, 
screamings and trumpetings of a forest 
full of wild beasts. 
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Down the stream—rising many feet 
above it—came a great, shuddering, tum- 
bling wall of water, pushing before it, 
and bearing aloft upon its crest, all 
manner of imaginable debris. Borne 
upon that advancing death were whole 
trees—a few, for it was a treeless land 
—full-grown cattle, fence-posts, whose 
trailing streamers of barbed wire had 
caught and held treasures of ghastly 
wreckage. 

“Those things will strike us and kill 
us,” breathed Marion. “God forgive 
me, I’ve caused your death—and I loved 
you better than my life.” 

But a new look, a blaze of triumph 
and hope sprung into Bartley’s eyes. 
‘No, dearest,” he answered, “I'll live to 
do lots of mischief yet. The thing’ll 
split on the island; only this northern 
half will hit us, and it'll come sidling 
—not straight on, nor full force. You 
hang on tight to your coop—and pray 
God itholds together !” he half groaned, 
beneath his breath. 

With tremulous anxiety, and hardly 
daring to breathe, they watched the 
great wave sweep down upon the tiny 
island, scarcely more than a big rock in 
mid-stream, seem to pause for the space 
of a heart-beat, fling itself upon the 
small obstruction and, dividing, come 
on with some abatement of force and 
uproar. 

Bartley, who was placing her hands 
and telling her how best to keep her 
hold and position, kissed her gravely, 
and, as the water struck them, cried 
“Don’t be scared ; I'll take care of my 
girl ”—and all the world was in a sea. 

The coop careened, sending Marion’s 
head far under water; but she held on 
bravely, and came up sputtering, blind- 
ed, to a knowledge of confused buffeting, 
of the world having all turned to water, 
to a sense of her own feeble littleness 
in the midst of a great, fluid, infirm uni- 
verse, shocks from the missiles which 
the flood continually dashed against her 
or the chicken-coop, and Bartley’s 
cheery voice, as he swam beside her 
craft with a steadying hand upon it, 
crying, “ We're all right! Why, what’s 
the matter with us!” and over all a hazy 
belief that somebody on the bank was 
pelting them with stones. 

She forgot that there was no bank, 
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that there were no stones, any more in 
their world. It was the hail ; the great 
monster hailstones; and presently she 
was aware of Bartley trying to arrange 
his slicker over her. 

“What's that for?” she demanded. 

“To keep the hail off you, honey,” he 

coaxed, as one would coax a child. “I’m 
down here in the water where it can’t 
get at me ; but it’s got a fair whack at 
you. 
' “Hail!” exclaimed Marion. “Oh, 
look at your poor hands!” The backs 
of Bartley’s hands, where he had rested 
them on the coop beside her, were beaten 
and bleeding. ‘“Can’t get at you, in- 
deed,” she lamented, letting go her 
hold to raise her fingers to a cut on his 
cheek ; “see, I can hold on with one 
hand now ; and [ll hold the slicker over 
your head with the other.” 

Bartley, nothing loth of so tender an 
arrangement, assented. They were rid- 
ing pretty easily now. The drift had 
mostly passed them, and only a long, 
shuddering swell in the swift current 
remained to tell of the flood that had 
swept down. Upon this swell their 
slatted craft bowed and rolled, and its 


feathered freight, which was standing 
all the time more than knee deep in 
water, on account of Marion’s weight on 
the top of their prison, was completely 
submerged, and came up fluttering and 
squawking. 


“Oh, my chickens; they'll be 
drowned !” cried Marion, noticing them 
for the first time amid her confusion and 
excitement. ‘Can’t we do anything for 
them, Bartley?” And when Bartley 
said they could not, she put her wet 
head down on his dripping shoulder and 
most inconsiderately added to the general 
dampness by weeping copiously. 

Bartley, however, seemed rather to 
enjoy her inconsistency. ‘‘There,” he 
said, patting her moist cheek, “ it’s just 
a little bit of a girl, after ail, trying to 
play the man. I[ told you you needed 
somebody to take care of you.” 

But Bartley had left that unquench- 
able spirit out of his calculation. In- 
dignation dried the tears. “I don’t!” 
she asserted, valiantly. 

“How would you get out of this?” 
he propounded, as he was steering their 
clumsy craft to the bank. 


“Oh, because I can’t swim,” languidly. 
“Well, you will teach me to do that, 
and then I will do it better than you 
can.” 

Bartley smiled as he drew the coop 
with its half-drowned freight well up 
the bank. Then he said, “Now, see 
here ; we two drowned rats are going to 
catch hold of hands and run as fast as 
we can go to the house. And I’m going 
to build up a big fire, and you’re going 
to give me Scotty's Sunday suit, and a 
cup of coffee, hot and clear—‘like my 
mother used to make,’ mind you.” 


Bartley, warm and dry, had caught 
his recalcitrant pony, and'come back 
to take a tender leave of his ‘newly 
promised sweetheart. 

“See here, dear,” he announced 
sternly, ‘“‘you’ve said that you’d have 
me, and ‘g 

“T did not,” with surprised eyes fixed 
upon his. ‘‘I said I loved you, and that 
is true, and I would have said so at any 
time—you have never asked me to 
marry you.” 

“Haven't I?” queried Bartley, with 
an embarrassed flush. “‘Why, once you 
said that your father wouldn’t come out 
here because he had no son. And I 
said he might have one for the asking, 
and you 

“Oh,” chimed in Marion, mockingly, 
“T seemed very obtuse, didn’t I? Did 
you call that asking me? Was that the 
reason.why you didn’t come near the 
ranch fora month? But, why ‘for the 
asking?’ Did you expect me, even with 
that encouragement, to do the asking?” 

Bartley’s flush deepened. ‘‘ Why, no,” 
he said, “but you seemed so self-sus- 
tained ; you didn’t seem to need . 

“Did you want to be taken . like 
medicine, because you were needed?” 

“No, but—” He came close and took 
her in his strong arms. “You've held 
me at arm’s length for nearly a year, 
Marion, and now that you’ve taken me 
at last, you must never be thorny and 
hard to reach again.” 

“ Why, dear,” answered Marion, look- 
ing up with her clear frank gaze, “I 
wasn’t. I was just busy about other 
things, and I’ve never learned to scream 
and faint and need help or protection as 
some girls do. But you shall see that 
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I can love you as well—weller, darling ” 
—abandoning grammar and reserve at 
once, and with voice and eyes melting 
to exquisite tenderness—“ than any 
other girl, or kind of girl.” 

Bartley clasped her close in wordless 
gratitude and delight at this lavish ten- 
derness—this royal love-giving of her 
who had always seemed hedged about 
with unobtrusive, but impassionable, 
dignity and reserve. 

Presently he murmured softly in the 
delicate ear nestled in the bright hair 
on his breast, “I’m going over to 
Emerald for a ring to-morrow, love.” 

“Yes,” assented Marion, softly. 

“ And don’t you think,” he encroached, 
“that’I might as well get the license, 
and speak to the preacher?” 

“Oh!” deprecated Marion, “that is so 
soon.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bartley, “that’s its 
main recommendation. You've kept me 
hanging around so long that everybody 
expects it—why, the boys all try to tease 
me, and ask for invitations to the 
wedding, now.” 

“Who does?” Marion inquired, curi- 
ously. 

“Oh, Dave Sullins and some of the 
rest.” 

Marion gave her pretty head a con- 
scious: little toss. Dave Sullins was, 
in cowboy vernacular, one of the cattle 
she had accidentally roped, and hadn’t 
cared to put her brand onto. “Well, 
what did he have to say?” she inquired, 
with some asperity. 

“You promise you won’t be mad if I 
tell you?” very anxiously. 
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“No, indeed.” 

“Well then,” with some reluctance, 
“he asked me when I was going to buy 
me a white pony! There, now; you're 
mad,” pulling her face around and 
scanning it apprehensively. “Of course, 
I know, dearie, he just feels sort of left 
and sore, and wants to be a little smart ; 
but if it hurts your feelings, or you care 
the least bit, Ill go back and punch his 
head for him.” 

Marion raised her .hands to the 
bronze-red locks, dried now, a mass of 
crinkled brightness, and laughed. “I’m 
too happy to be mad at anybody,” she 
said, “and if he thinks the color of my 
hair calls for a white pony, he and the 
rest of the boys can give us a whole 
brand of them for a wedding present. 
But I don’t know about this hurrying 
up the wedding so. I suppose,” doubt- 
fully, “I ought to go home for that. 
Girls are expected to, are they not?” 

“Since when—Oh, well ; since when—” 
laughed Bartley, with a look of fond 
pride, “ have you been concerning your 
head with what girls are expected to do? 
You’re a ranchman on your own hook, 
same as I am, and I reckon if I can get 
married without asking my ma, you can 
do so without asking your pa.” 

“But n 

“Now just hush, darling. Those 
little trifling objections are no good— 
they don’t go. Why, you can afford to 
do as you please. You're a sort of 
exception to rules.” 

“Why, so I am,” laughed Marion, with 
a little soft, joyous laugh; “ that’s what 
I told Aunt Peace I’d be—an exception.” 


A WATCH IN THE NIGHT 
By Marion Abbott 


To the immortal, a thousand years may seem as a watch in the night. 


But, ah! To 


mortals, how a watch in the night may be as a thousand years! 


HE January moon rode high in 
a midnight sky. The leafless 
branches swayed noisily in the 
winter wind, and their restless shadows 
wandered back and forth over the frozen 
ground. Away in the distance the 
ocean moaned up and down the shore, 


seeking that for which it has searched 
in vain since the creation—rest. 

The distant roar of the surf and the 
nearer wailing of the wind came faintly 
to the sick room. The nurse, in her 
uniform of cap and apron, was dimly 
conscious of them as she bent over the 
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pillow where lay the sick man, with face 
averted. The night lamp burned low 
so that it might not disturb him. He 
had been lying so ever since she had 
been summoned to his side, two hours 
before. 

“The crisis will come about mid- 
night,” the busy physician had said, 
when leaving. ‘Medicine can do nota- 
ing more for him. [If he rallies, it will 
be a miracle.” Then she was left alone, 
with the shadow of death hanging over. 

Suddenly, with a piercing shriek, an 
express train shot across the landscape, 
was seen for a moment ablaze with light, 
and then vanished. The sick man heard 
it and started up, his eyes flashing, every 
muscle tense. 

“Port your helm, lad; hard a-port! 
Aye, that’s it. Now ease her up; all 
right now, but a close shave; I'll take 
the watch on. Go below and get some 
sleep, if you can.” 

The nurse drew him back to the pil- 
lows, and laid a cool hand upon his 
fevered brow. In seemed to soothe him, 
but still he talked. ‘ He’s only a lad,” 
he was saying. ‘Little he knows what 
it is to watch the night out with eyes as 
wide awake as the stars in heaven 
above. Oh, Sweetheart ; Sweetheart!” 

Instantly the hand so gently caressing 
his head was still. For a moment the 
nurse’s heart ceased beating and her 
breath came short. She had heard that 
name before. She knew that high fore- 
head and the wavy black hair. Two 
years had made him old, and a beard 
now concealed the sensitive mouth. 
But that she should have been with 
him two hours and not have known him ; 
all these thoughts passed like lightning 
through her mind. Then the habit of 
self-control asserted itself, and once 
more her hand moved soothingly across 
his brow. There was magnetism now 
in the touch. 

“Oh, girlie; girlie,” he was saying. 
“You did not know what it meant to 
me when you sent me away. You will 
never know how many nights I have 
lashed the helm and let her drift, while 
I threw myself on the bunk and wept 
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and sobbed like a child. You were all 
I had to live for. But, thank God, you 
will never know. You are happy.” 

Something like a sob escaped the 
compressed lips of her who bent over 
him. No, she had never dreamed it was | 
like this. He was always so silent, so 
reserved. Most people lived down dis- 
appointments, she supposed. 

The sick man moved restlessly, and 
spoke again. The scene had changed. 

“Jack, old boy, the next wave will 
swamp her. You've a wife and I’ve no- 
body. I’m going overboard. If it hap- 
pens, good-by. God bless you.” 

He was in the water now, swimming 
for life. “It’s going to be a tough 

ull,” he muttered once, “but, Sweet- 

eart, I must see you again.” Presently, 
he gasped and opened his eyes—eyes 
that saw nothing. ‘Where are they? 
All right? Thank heaven.” Then he 
relapsed into a stupor. 

Involuntarily the nurse felt for his 
pulse. It was becoming feeble. 

Could she snatch this man from the 
clutch of Death, who seemed so sure of 
his victim? It must be. She was not 
only a nurse, but a woman. 

He was lying quietly now with folded 
arms. She knelt at his side and, un- 
folding his arms—such empty arms— 
laid her head on his shoulder. He held 
her there, but knew it not. 

“Rob.” She whispered the name in 
his ear. Her voice went down into the 
depths of unconsciousness and sought 
out the soul groping there in the dark- 
ness. He opened his eyes, those dark 
eyes she knewso well, and looked at her 
in wonder. “Rob,” she repeated. “I 
love you.” 


The cock-crowing and the morning 


came at last. The physician found his 
patient sleeping quietly. ‘The tide has 
turned,” he said. “He must have a 
strong vitality or he couldn’t have 
pulled through the night.” 

And, as he closed the door behind 
him, he added to himself, ‘“ Miss Hart 
is a skilful nurse.” 
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BLOOD WILL TELL 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


- ERE comes the Doctor for his 
H blood,” remarked Jerry, the 
town humorist, stepping back 

from the group of men. 

But for once his wit failed to call 
even a smile to the grave faces of his 
towns-people. Several looked disap- 
provingly at him, and then turned to 
meet the new-comer. 

“_ sad piece of business, Doctor ; 
very sad,” said Simpson, the tallest man 
of the group, pointing a finger at the 
body lying stretched out before him. 

“Yes, but it will give me some good 
material for experiment,” replied the 
one dignified by the term doctor. “Is 
the Coroner here ?” 

“Of course I’m here to do my duty 
by poor Whitman; but it’s precious 
little that can be done. He’s past all 
help.” 

The coroner was a thick-set, dark 
man, but there was a genuine sympa- 
thetic moisture about his eyes. 

“ Then I can get what I want without 
any further trouble,” muttered the doc- 
tor. ‘See. This blood is still fresh, 
and it will serve my purpose. Possibly 
there is some of the blood of the mur- 
derer here, too. Let me see.” 

He produced a microscope from his 
inner pocket, and slowly scanned the 
face and hands of the dead man, where 
blood had been smeared over them. 

“No, no; it is all his blood ”—dis- 
appointedly—“ the murderer did his 
work well ; he left no blood-marks be- 
hind. The blood of no two people is 
alike, and this is all from one man. 
Just a drop or two of this fresh stream 
here, Coroner, if you please.” 

Without waiting for permission the 
doctor deftly scraped a little of the 
blood on the end of a steel knife-blade, 
and dropped it into a small glass phial 
which he carried in a pocket-case. 

“Tt is well that science can take note 
of these cases before the blood has en- 
tirely dried up,” he continued, as he 
wiped the knife-blade on a piece of dry 
chamois. “Generally there is no one 


on the scene quick enough to do any 
good. I shall make good use of this. 
It must be analyzed at once. Thank 
you for the permission, Coroner.” 

When the doctor shuffled away and 
disappeared down the street there were 
various murmurs from the awe-stricken 
group. During this cold-blooded per- 
formance nobody had ventured to say 
a word; but now that the man of sci- 
ence had left, everybody found his 
tongue at once. 

“ He ain’t got no feeling for anything 
but his experiments,” indignantly mut- 
tered the coroner. 

“He’s gone clean crazy over his hob- 
by,” Simpson volunteered. 

“He’s a monster!” feelingly remarked 
Mrs. Dillingham, who worked out by 
the week for a living, and never lost an 
opportunity to abuse the doctor. 

“A bloody monster!” emphasized 
Jerry, with a wink at Mrs. Dilling- 
ham. 

“Gentlemen, I must convene a coro- 
ner’s jury,” interposed the official rep- 
resentative of the county on such occa- 
sions, in his most dignified voice. “It 
is my sad duty to do so. Poor Whit- 
man is dead, but we must find out the 
cause of his death, and then hand the 
matter over to the proper authorities to 
ferret out the murderer—murderer, I 
say, for I take it that he was mur- 
dered.” 

“Indeed he was,” responded several. 

Piketown had not received such a sen- 
sation for years as the murder of Bar- 
ker Whitman, leading merchant and 
postmaster of the place. Usually the 
town was so quiet that the young peo- 
ple had to go to the neighboring county- 
seat to find the pleasures and excite- 
ments considered so essential to youth. 
It was therefore like a bombshell explo- 
sion in a quiet household when the news 
spread about from house to house. 
And news spread rapidly, considering 
the primitive condition of things. No 
telephone wires disgraced the streets 
of Piketown, and_pe could not dis- 
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cuss the murder over the wires; but 
everybody put on hat or shawl and hur- 
ried to the scene of the tragedy. 

It was Saturday morning, and three 
hours before the first mail delivery. 
But the Piketown post - office was 
crowded. The coroner and his jury 
had difficulty in elbowing their ways 
up to the corpse, which was stretched 
out on the store counter, with a white 
sheet thrown protectingly over the up- 
turned face. Everybody was whisper- 
ing and talking. How was the murder 
committed ? What enemy had Barker 
Whitman, one of the best men in the 
town? It could not be a case of sui- 
cide, could it? Barker was so lonesome, 
now that his wife was dead, and he 
lived alone in the back part of his store ! 
Oh, no, there were the infallible signs of 
a@ murder. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury was 
delivered in a slow, stentorian voice : 

“We find that Barker Whitman met 
his death by a blow on the forehead 
with a blunt instrument, held in the 
hands of some person or persons not 
yet known.” 

This simple statement of fact, known 
already by everyone, but now empha- 
sized by official declaration, brought a 
sort of relief to the overstrained nerves 
of the crowd. Murdered, he certainly 
was; but by whom? Was the murderer 
among them? Neighbor looked neigh- 
bor inquiringly in the eyes. Could 
Piketown have reared a man guilty of 
such a foul deed ? 

Numerous petty robberies had oc- 
curred lately in the town, and the theory 
was soon spun that the burglar, who- 
ever he was, had been caught by the 
dead man in the very act of stealing, 
and in order to make good his escape 
he had killed the postmaster. ‘This 
plausible story found ready credence 
among the towns-people, and a search 
for evidence was’ undertaken by each 
individual. 

Now in the case of every murder 
somebody is sure to be suspected, 
watched, and finally arrested. Cir- 
cumstantial evidences will weave an in- 
criminating story around some luckless 
individual. In most cases the person 
is acquitted for the lack of sufficient 
evidence, but so long as the true mur- 
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derer goes uncaught his character is 
ruined. The jury’s “ Not guilty ” does 
not sweep away the suspicion in the 
minds of those who believe he is 
guilty. It simply gives a clean char- 
acter to the individual from a legal 
point of view. Scores of suspected 
murderers and criminals, whose ac- 
quittal by the law has not obliterated 
prejudice against them from the mind 
of the public, are smarting under the 
most cruel sentence that society can 
pronounce upon man. Conscious of 
their own innocence, they are unable 
to bring forward the proof to clear 
them from all stains of guilt, and they 
consequently suffer all the martyrdom 
of saints. 

The Piketown murder was no excep- 
tion to the rule. In afew days the law 
had poor Jerry, the town humorist and 
loafer, in its meshes. Jerry, who was 
always joking and telling stories, 
drinking at the corner saloon, and as- 
sociating with all sorts of characters, 
was known to have been out late that 
night, or rather early Saturday morn- 
ing. He was seen in the neighborhood 
of the post-office by several reputable 
witnesses, and was almost the first 
upon the scene when the murder was 
discovered. He took the whole matter 
of the murder as if it were a natural 
thing to have occurred in Piketown. 
He had even joked over the corpse of 
the man while the coroner’s jury was 
investigating matters. Poor Jerry! 
His unfortunate habit of joking had at 
last brought him into trouble. 

No one considered Jerry absolutely 
bad at heart. He was simply a loaf- 
ing, idling, thieving fellow, and he had 
committed murder to protect himself. 
It was not a case of intentional mur- 
der. It was the old story of one crime 
leading to another. Jerry had evi- 
dently been guilty of the numerous 
robberies in the place, but he had com- 
mitted one too many. 

When arrested he took the whole 
matter asa joke. Life seemed humor- 
ous to him, and he could not believe 
seriously that he was arrested for the 
murder of the postmaster. His former 
friends and neighbors looked upon this 
exhibition of humor as a sign of de- 
pravity never before credited to him. 
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Even while held in custody awaiting his 
trial he laughed and joked and took 
things easy. 

The day of the trial was set before 
Jerry fully realized that it was a serious 
matter, and that he was going to be 
brought up before the court to be tried 
for his life. The news dawned upon him 
slowly. Then the color suddenly left 
his face, and he gasped out some unin- 
telligible words. From that day on he 
was never seen to smile or heard to 
joke. The sap of his strength was sud- 
denly absorbed. He grew ashen in 
color, and in a week he was an old man. 
His life was broken, whether he was 
proved guilty or not guilty. 


One man in town believed him inno- 
cent. 

‘‘He is not the murderer,” said the 
doctor. “He’s a victim of circumstan- 
tial evidence.” 

“How do you know it, Doctor? ” more 
than one asked. 

“ Well enough,” was the reply. 
show you some day.” 

The doctor was a character whose 
opinion was variously estimated. There 
were some who believed him a harm- 
less sort of lunatic, and others who 
would not have been surprised had he 
startled the world by some great act 
of genius. He was a doctor without a 
practice, and had lived in Piketown for 
twenty years—a quiet, harmless, but 
erratic citizen. 

His hobby was blood. He was al- 
ways getting the blood of a patient, 
prisoner, or murderer, and corking it 
up in little phials. He had hundreds 
of these. There was hardly a citizen, 
young or old, in Piketown whose blood 
he had not obtained at some time. 
Years ago he had been a successful 
physician, and in payment for his ser- 
vices he would often demand a few 
drops of blood. A slight incision on 
the arm would yield him all that he 
needed for his purpose. He had been 
known to travel more than a hundred 
miles in order to secure the blood of 
some noted criminal. 

“Tt will all tell some day,” he would 
explain. “The blood of no two. people 
is alike. Under my analysis I can dis- 
tinguish one person from another. 
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The microscope reveals wonders to us, 
but nothing more wonderful than the 
difference in the blood of various peo- 
ple. Diseases are indicated by the 
blood—mental and moral diseases, as 
well as physical.” 

But he did not dilate too much upon 
his hobby before the Piketown citizens, 
for they could not follow him into his 
profound researches, and he contented 
himself in pursuing his study and ex- 
periment alone. 

When Jerry was arrested the doctor 
showed more interest in his case than 
he had manifested toward anything 
that had happened in the town for ten 
years. The murder itself concerned 
him less than Jerry’s trial. He visited 
the prisoner often in his cell and tried 
to cheer him up. 

“Til show them that you’re inno- 
cent,” he protested time and again. 
“Tl show them my blood theory in a 
new light.” 


When the trial was finally begun 
great interest was manifested in it by 
the country people through a wide ter- 
ritory. The jury impanelled consisted 
largely of good citizens of Piketown, 
men who were without prejudice, but 
strict in their definitions of the law. 
They were not disposed to condemn 
Jerry beforehand, but they knew about 
what the evidences were, and they could 
not help inclining toward a presump- 
tion of guilt. It was hard to convict a 
man of murder solely on circumstantial 
evidence, but the law must be upheld 
at all costs. Piketown could not sacri- 
fice its good name for a mere senti- 
ment. If everything pointed toward 
conviction they would unhesitatingly 
bring in such a verdict. 

And the evidences did point that way. 
So deftly had the net been woven by 
an experienced detective that nothing 
seemed clearer to most people in the 
court-room than Jerry’s guilt. 

For the purpose of disproving this 
story the doctor then took the stand. 
The whole court-room was in a quiver 
of excitement. 

“ As an expert on blood I wish to say 
a few words for the prisoner,” began 
the doctor slowly, looking directly at 
the jury. “Ihave spent years in ex- 
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amining the human blood and I can 
testify that the blood of no two persons 
is alike. I have the blood of every 
juryman here in this case of phials, col- 
lected by me from each individual dur- 
ing the last ten years, and an examina- 
tion under the microscope will show to 
you that each is different from all the 
others. Here is Mr. Simpson’s in this 
bottle, and here is our worthy coroner’s. 
They look alike in the glass, but very 
different when examined under the mi- 
croscope.” 

“Let me see mine, Doctor,” said the 
foreman of the jury, a burly black- 
smith. 

“Certainly. I should like all of you 
to examine the different samples. I 
have preserved them carefully.” 

After the members of the jury had 
satisfied their curiosity in examining 
the contents of the doctor’s queer 
phials, the latter resumed : 

“ Now I have here the blood of the 
dead man, and in this phial a few drops 
of the prisoner’s. They are very differ- 
ent. Noone could mistake them. On 
the morning of the murder I personally 
visited the post-office and took some of 
the blood fresh from the dead man’s 
body. Many of you saw me. I took it 
with the coroner’s permission. Now, 
why do you suppose I took that? Do 
you imagine that I wanted samples of 
Mr. Whitman’s blood? MHave I not 
been his physician for years, and do 
you think I would let slip the opportu- 
nity of securing a few drops until after 
his death ?” 

The doctor paused dramatically. 
Then straightening himself he added : 

“No, gentlemen, I went to the post- 
office to find the blood of the murderer 
on the dead man’s body, and I found 
it |” 

There was a scene of intense silence 
following this declaration. 

“Tn that scuffle blood was shed on 
both sides. The murderer received 
some slight wound also, and he left a 
trail of his blood on his victim’s body. 
Here it is,” holding up another phial, 
‘‘and here is the prisoner’s. Compare 
them. They are different, very differ- 
ent. The prisoner was not the mur- 
derer. The man whose blood resem- 
bles this, murdered Barker Whitman.” 
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Everybody breathed heavily. The 
jury seemed duly affected by the doc- 
tor’s remarks. 

“But who was the murderer, Doc- 
tor?” inquired the foreman, after a 
long pause. 

‘The owner of this blood !” replied 
the doctor, almost fiercely. 

The jury were in a quandary. Was 
such evidence trustworthy ? 

“Strange, indeed, are the effects of 
blood,” pursued the doctor as if ad- 
dressing himself. “It causes disease 
and death, it brings insanity and idiocy 
into the world, it propagates crime and 
immorality. It flows in a clean crimson 
tide through the body to enrich it, or 
it taints the soul and mind with its dis- 
ease. 

“Gentlemen, beware how you con- 
demn this prisoner on circumstantial 
evidence. The evidence of these few 
drops of blood is stronger than the 
hearsay of man. Blood will always tell. 
It never lies.” 

The doctor’s blood theory caused no 
little comment in the court-room after 
he had finished, and the jury retired 
into a private room with the judge’s 
wise charge still ringing in their ears. 
Immediately after his speech the doc- 
tor left the court-room. The specta- 
tors then felt freer to discuss the mer- 
its and demerits of the case. Some 
were in favor of accepting the testi- 
mony of the doctor as that of a reliable 
expert, and others doubted the wisdom 
of such evidence. 

But how that question was discussed 
in the jury-room was never known out- 
side. In half an hour they returned to 
the court-room and pronounced the 
prisoner guilty of manslaughter in the 
second degree. Jerry fainted at the an- 
nouncement and they carried him limp 
and helpless to the jail. Now that the 
verdict was decided upon, everybody 
had room for some sympathy for the 
prisoner. 


The second tragedy occurred in Pike- 
sea) 


town that night. On the following day 
the doctor was found dead in his labor- 
atory, surrounded by his beloved phials 
of blood, microscopes, and various im- 
plements of his profession. But more 
important than all of these was a written 
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confession, addressed to the judge of 
the court. The confession said : 

“T had thought to address these 
words concerning my blood theory to 
some scientific body in the near future, 
but circumstances have made it neces- 
sary for me to change my plans. In 
my address to the jury yesterday I re- 
vealed only half what I know about the 
relation of blood to our bodies and 
minds. I tried to show only so much 
of my researches as was necessary to 
free the prisoner. But, alas! my efforts 
failed. It is the jury’s verdict that 
compels me to hasten the disclosure 
contained in these brief notes. 

“ The scientific fact has long been es- 
tablished that blood contains the germs 
of most diseases, and that it is through 
this vital fluid that we inherit and con- 
tract the infirmities of life. But more 
recently it has been attempted to show 
that crime is only a species of disease. 
The man who is a confirmed drunkard 
is suffering from a disease acquired 
by him, and permanently seated in his 
blood. The kleptomaniac is a sufferer 


from a disease that we have not yet de- 


fined, and also the man of evil thoughts, 
the immoral, and the dissolute. Dis- 
eases of this sort are only vaguely un- 
derstood by us, but they nevertheless ex- 
ist, and very few of us are entirely free 
from them. If these diseases are a re- 
ality, some signs of them should be vis- 
ible in the blood. The blood of the 
professional criminal cannot be as clean 
as that of the moralist. It must con- 
tain the germs of his peculiar moral 
disease. 

“Working upon this theory, I have 
examined the blood of all classes of 
people, and I had almost reached a 
point where I could classify definitely 
the blood of the drunkard, the thief, 
the murderer, and the immoral. In the 
sets of phials in my laboratory you will 
find a classification of the blood of 
the criminals according to the degree 
of their depravity, or, more correctly 
speaking, according to their moral dis- 
eases. This collection I bequeath to the 
Academy of Sciences of ——- City, with 
the hope that some of its members will 
pursue the study along the line I have 
marked out. 

“ When I satisfied myself that moral 
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and mental diseases were just as mani- 
fest in the blood as any of the physical 
disorders, I began to make elaborate 
experiments to prove my theory. The 
germs of malarial diseases are located in 
the blood, and to prove it one would sim- 
ply have to inoculate one’s self with the 
blood of a sick patient. If this trans- 
fusion of blood was performed several 
times the disease would be communi- 
cated to the healthy body of the one in- 
oculated. The same is true of typhoid, 
yellow fever, diphtheria, or any of the 
malignant types known to science. The 
blood contains the germs of the poison, 
and that blood transferred to the veins 
of a healthy person would soon com- 
municate the disease to him. 

“If my theory was correct, it must 
follow that the tainted blood of the im- 
moral, the habitual thief, the murderer, 
or the drunkard, contains the germs of 
these less tangible diseases that science 
is just beginning to recognize. To 
prove this I began an exhaustive ex- 
periment with myself. As a prelim- 
inary step I obtained the blood of as 
many kleptomaniacs as possible, and 
injected it into my body. To prevent 
communicating any physical diseases to 
my system through this experiment I 
obtained the blood only from physically 
healthy people. I guarded carefully 
against any mistake, and the results of 
my preliminary experiments satisfied 
me that I could establish a great scien- 
tific principle. At first I noticed no 
perceptible change in my nature. The 
blood seemed to have no effect, and I 
increased the dose of each injection to 
six drops. 

“T did not expect to experience any 
sudden revolution in my moral nature. 
Diseases of this kind do not develop in 
that way. The change is through a 
slow process. The blood, after all, 
feeds the brain, and the disease germs 
must affect the brain before they can 
manifest themselves in our actions. 
The germs either introduce a subtile 
poison into the brain, or fail to supply 
the proper nourishment to it. At any 
rate the blood is responsible for the 
proper action of the heart and brain, 
and whatever is introduced into this 
fluid must be for good or evil. 

“A month passed, and one day I 
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stood in a jewelry store of M City 
looking at some ground-glass phials, 
with metal covers to them, when a strong 
desire to put several of them in my 
pocket seized me. It was a strange 
feeling. I had the money to buy all I 
wanted, and intended to make a pur- 
chase ; but the impulse to secrete one 
or two upon my person was so sudden 
and strong that I had stolen two of the 
choicest before I realized my actions. 
Then I hurriedly paid for half a dozen 
and left the store. 

“This was my first symptom of the 
disease from which all kleptomaniacs 
suffer. While horror-stricken at the 
crime I had committed, I still rejoiced 
in the name of science that my experi- 
ment had succeeded. From that day 
on the disease increased, until I could 
hardly trust myself in any store. The 
impulse to steal some small trifle from 
the counter would come upon me so 
suddenly and irresistibly that I would 
be forced to yield. I always suffered 
untold agony while in a store for this 
reason, dreading the tendency to steal. 
My will-power at such times was com- 


pletely subjugated, and a horrible sense 
of helplessness possessed me. 

“TI ceased to make any further injec- 
tions after that, and tried hard to con- 
trol the mental disease that I had in- 


troduced into my system. But my 
experiments would not permit me to 
halt here. I would have to have more 
than one proof of the correctness of my 
theory. I collected the blood of burg- 
lars and robbers and injected it into 
my system, determined to test the 
whole list of mental and moral dis- 
eases. I was willing to sacrifice my 
life for the sake of science. I visited 
prisons and jails, and obtained permis- 
sion to get a few drops of blood from 
those confined for burglary. I select- 
ed those who had been confirmed 
robbers all their lives—men who, by 
their persistent life of evil, exhibited an 
uncontrollable tendency to commit this 
species of crime. Released from one 
prison they would immediately resort 
to burglary again, and so spend half 
their life in prison and the other half 
in committing crimes. 

“ As in the former case, the germs of 
this new disease did not manifest them- 


selves for some time. Then I gradual- 
ly found myself dwelling upon stories 
of burglary, and unconsciously admir- 
ing the skill displayed by some expert 
robber in entering houses and evading 
capture. <A strong desire to peruse 
stories of robberies seized me, and I 
read diligently every item in the daily 
papers about petty thefts. Next my 
attention was called to the fact that 
while walking out in the cool of the 
evening I began to muse about the best 
methods of entering the various houses. 
This one I thought could be entered 
the easiest through the back window, 
that one by climbing up the trailing 
vines to the second-story window, and 
the next through the cellar-door. I 
was startled at these thoughts. It 
dawned upon me that the new disease 
was developing within my system. I 
was gradually acquiring the instincts 
of the habitual robber. 

“To my great mortification I put 
my desires into practice one night. 
Passing a quiet country house on the 
outskirts of Piketown I saw an open 
window. Just to see how easily I could 
enter the house I vaulted quietly over 
the fence and drew myself up to a 
level with the window-sill. Then I 
dropped as lightly as a cat inside. I 
found myself in the dining-room, with 
the table already spread for an early 
breakfast. An irresistible desire to 
take some of the silver cutlery seized 
me, and after gathering all within sight 
I left the house as I had entered. 

“TI mention this in detail because it 
was the first of a series of similar rob- 
beries. I soon found that I had a great 
fondness for prowling around at night 
and hiding in the shadows of houses 
and trees to avoid meeting any of the 
Piketown people. Every time I found 
a window open I felt drawn toward it, 
and eventually I entered the house. I 
was heartily ashamed of myself by this 
time, and I decided to cure myself of 
the temptation at once. I had given 
my theory a good test, and it worked 
well. I needed no further proof. But 
alas! for the short-sightedness of hu- 
man beings! I had poisoned my sys- 
tem with the germs of a disease that 
could not be easily eradicated. I 
fought nobly to suppress the desire to 
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prowl around at night, but it was of 
no avail. JI was as helpless as the 
drunkard when he has tasted of wine, 
or the opium-eater when he needs a 
new injection. The desire seized me 
at night, and, instead of abating, it in- 
creased its hold upon me. I became 
a confirmed burglar. From entering 
open windows to take a few articles I 
degenerated into a robber against 
whose skill no doors or windows were 
proof. I found it easy to gather to- 
gether all the things I needed, and I 
began to forge false and skeleton keys. 

“No man knows the horror of my 
situation. From a moral, upright man 
I had developed into a wily, unscru- 
pulous robber. The horrible disease 
made me a helpless victim. My con- 
science was still sensitive, and through 
the long hours of the day I suffered the 
pangs of hell. But as night approached 
I grew restless and nervous, and despite 
all the firm resolutions I had made, I 
would be drawn out of doors upon an- 
other midnight adventure. I was a 
changed man then. I was the skilled, 
professional burglar, and not the quiet, 
peace-loving man of science. I would 
return home toward morning and fall 
It would all seem 


into a deep slumber. 
like a horrible dream to me, but upon 
awakening there were the signs of 
my crime, the plunder gathered from 
the houses I had entered. 

“A cunning, deceitful nature devel- 


oped with my new disease. I was often 
astonished at the skilful way in which 
I would cover up my tracks. I avoided 
detection by arts that seemed wonder- 
ful to me in my sober senses. 

“ For the sake of science I would have 
been satisfied if at this poimt I could 
have stopped the course of the disease, 
but the poison was permanently settled 
within me. My brain had been affected 
by the germs that had been carried to 
it through my blood. It was impossible 
to eradicate the evil. As this truth 
dawned upon me, my life became a 
curse. The horrible exposure of my 
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crimes, I knew, must come in time, and 
the humiliation would be _ terrible. 
But even this fear could not check 
me. 

“But the climax has come at last, and 
I am not sorry to end my existence. 
In taking my own life I consider my 
sin lessened by the thought that I can 
only hope to live a life of crime. I 
have fought nobly to control the disease, 
but alas! I have discovered a way of 
introducing the disease into my system, 
but no remedy for it. It is better 
then that I should eradicate it by death. 
But my experiments will serve a good 
purpose ‘to humanity. Crime is a dis- 
ease that can easily be propagated, but 
who knows the cure? Let some noble, 
humanity-loving scientist devote his 
life to experimenting with these dis- 
ease germs, not for the purpose of 
spreading them, but to check and de- 
stroy them. No greater work can be 
performed for the poor criminals, who 
are simply obeying the impulses of a 
horrible disease that has been inherited 
by them. 

“This ends my blood theory and my 
confessions. The point of my whole ar- 
gument is clear by this time, or should 
be. The blood I took from the corpse 
of Barker Whitman is contained in phial 
300, and next to it, in 301, are the 
drops taken from my own veins. Com- 
pare them. They are identically the 
same! And the owner of the blood taken 
From the corpse was the murderer! and 
not poor, innocent Jerry, whose happi- 
ness I fear has been sacrificed to sci- 
ence as well as my own. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to make 
aplea for mercy. Iam not aborn mur- 
derer, nor have the horrible instincts of 
a murderer been implanted within me 
through blood transfusion; but the 
desire to avoid capture is as strong in 
the burglar as the desire to commit 
robbery. And that accounts for all! 
My hand was not raised to slay, but 
simply to protect me from capture and 
exposure.” 





THE MAN I WANT TO CATCH — 
By Snowdie B. Willis 


ferent from other girls, and if so 

whether by training or constitution. 
I have listened with mingled curiosity 
and amusement to bevies of girls dis- 
cussing this or that man who is “ quite 
a catch”; and have been annoyed by 
women saying to me, “ Now there is a 
man you must set your cap for,” as if I 
had advertised for one. It seemed to 
me, if catching must be done, the man 
ought to be the one to try it; anda 
feeling of pity comes over me when I 
think of the poor creatures these girls 
are planning to hunt down like birds 
or rabbits, or to entrap by beauty only 
skin deep or cosmetic deep, as a mouse 
is entrapped with bacon. 

These were the thoughts of no misan- 
thrope, but of one about whose eyes 
Cupid had as yet tied no bandage ; to 
whom the lords of creation seemed 
sometimes more agreeable than her own 
sex, oftentimes less. It may be that, in 
the chilly blasts of life’s November, 
when the bitter wind of trouble is cut- 
ting our faces, we feel the need of a 
strong arm to support us against the 
tempest; but the blustering gales of 
life’s March serve only to brace our 
spirits, so we turn from the hand so 
kindly offered to us and say we prefer 
to be alone. 

A river may have flowed far from its 
source and gathered strength and rapid- 
ity of current each mile, but the dig- 
ging of a. canal will turn the waters 
from their strong tendency toward the 
mouth ; so all my preconceived notions 
of propriety and the general fitness of 
things were changed by the smallest of 
events. A fine face? No; worse. It 
was only a picture. You smile and 
think me romantic, and you are right, for 
none are so romantic as novices in ro- 
mance. At the sight of that picture, 
my heart leaped with a sudden, wild joy 
and I gazed with bated breath on that 
fine face. I was impressed with the 
frankness of the countenance and the 
intellect visible in the face. The eyes 


| HAVE often wondered if I am dif- 


were a steel gray, with a certain inde- 
scribable sadness hidden in their depths. 
There was a daring in the curve of the 
lip and determination in the lines of the 
chin. He was not very young, for the 
once dark hair was shaded with threads 
of silver. There was something about 
the picture that reminded me of the 
words “ trusted and tried.” There was 
something about the picture that inter- 
ested me more than I can tell. I could 
not help feeling a great desire to see the 
original, and—why should I hesitate to 
say it ?—the thought crossed my mind 
that after all it might not be unmaidenly 
for me to try to “catch” him, if I only 
knew him. 

I studied the face day after day, until 
I became familiar with each feature, as 
we women are wont to study that from 
which we hope happiness. Each time 
I was more impressed with the fine, frank 
forehead. At morning the first thing 
that greeted me was that face, and at 
evening I took my last look and said 
good-by tothe face I would see no more 
until morning. See no more, did I say? 
Not so; for kind memory painted that 
picture in indelible colors, so that in the 
darkest hour of the sleepless night I 
could gaze on that face, his face. 

So constantly did I study this picture 
that the face was seldom out of my 
mind. Then I began to imagine what 
I should say and do when I met him, 
for in my thought the meeting had be- 
come a certainty. I never rode on the 
train without thinking of him, hoping, 
trembling, fearing that I might meet 
him some day, some sweet day, yet 
trembling with joy to catch sight of 
that much-longed-for face. But he 
never came. Day after day and week 
after week I watched and waited and 
hoped and feared, but he never came. 
You think me foolish—may you never 
know what it is to hope in vain and yet 
to hope on against hope. Surely, I 
thought, my heart did not deceive me 
when it bounded with joy at the sight 
of that calm brow, that sober, thouglit- 
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ful mien. 
eal! that a hope. 
longing. 

Had I never seen him, I might have 
forgotten the picture, but fate did not 
intend to let me off so easily. No, she 
must tantalize me with one glimpse, 
only one. I shall not soon forget that 
day. It was while I was visiting near 
a quaint little town built before the 
Revolutionary War. In the quiet coun- 
try home of my friends we were seldom 
disturbed by a strange face, and I, ac- 
customed to the busy thoroughfares of 
a city, with their whirl and din, loved 
its peaceful solitude. Often I would 
take the skiff, which I had learned to 
row well, and glide down the little 
river. 

One evening I was drifting down that 
part of the stream called “The Meeting 
of the Waters,” where three streams 
converge. The clouds were donning 
their robes of beauty and glory to bid 
farewell to the setting sun. The katy- 
dids were singing their monotonous 
evening song. The trees on the shore 
were casting quaint shadows that made 
me think of the old legends that clung 
about the little stream. The balmy 
southern zephyr lifted the curls from my 
brow, gently as the hand of a loved one. 
How softly the music of the tiny water- 
falls fell on my ear! I lay, with half 
shut eyes, watching the setting sun. 
Now he shone out beneath the clouds, 
changing the water to molten silver and 
the clouds to a palace of precious stones, 
This gorgeous display lasted but a mo- 
ment, and then he was gone. And now 


And yet after all I cannot 
No, it was only a 
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the woods took on the quaint aspect 
given them at twilight, and the length- 
ening shadows reminded me that I must 
soon turn my skiff and row homeward. 

I was just passing the Lover’s Leap, 
the largest rock of the bank, whence 
they say the brave Indian warrior cast 
himself down for love of the beautiful 
white maiden. There the stream bends 
so that you cannot see its downward 
course, and before I was aware a skiff 
had shot round the bend and was pass- 
ing me. AsI glanced up in surprise to 
see who might be its solitary occupant, 
my heart stood still, then throbbed 
wildly like a bird beating the sides of 
its prison-house with its wings. 

It was that face! 

Ah! foolish girl that I was, all my 
preconceived plans fled to the winds. I 
was mute, and trembled from head to 
foot. So small was the stream that our 
boats almost touched, and I could see 
the pallor that overspread his handsome 
face and the trembling of the hand that 
plied the oar. I noticed, too, as fine a 
physique as I have ever seen. Whata 
powerful muscle he must have had to 
row like that! The skiff sped over the 
stream like a fairy barque. But 


‘** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been.” 


Now if I could only have caught him, 
I might have taken a trip to Europe, 
for he was even then absconding with 
a cool ten thousand of express money. 

Oh, if I could only catch him now !— 
there is a reward of five hundred dol- 
lars offered for his capture. 





SERENADE 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


Tue crescent moon in the western sky 
Swingeth low, gold and low; 
The bat-wings wink and the night-moths fly 
To and fro; 
The starlight falleth down silent-wise, 
Falleth slow, still and slow; 
With tears the narcissus’ dewy eyes 
Overflow. 


I stretch me here where the lilac-shade 
Drifteth deep, sweet and deep, 
To guard thy slumbers, O dreaming maid , 
Watch to keep. 
O heart and flower that overfiow, 
Cease to weep, sigh nor weep, 
Lest she should dream of your grief, and so 
Fail to sleep. 


THE MAKING OF HORACE 


By Marion Hill 


O those who have imagination it is 
E2 enough to say that the day was 

cruelly hot; to those who have 
none, it would be a waste of words to 
attempt to describe the fearful heat 
which lay, a visible quivering weight, 
over the blistered Fresno valley. 

Silas Hancock, who, with his two 
jaded horses, was dragging wearily back 
and forth across the scorched vineyard, 
wondered with dull irritation at the 
stupidity of a lout who had been stand- 
ing for the last half hour watching him. 
Would any man not an idiot stand in 
that glare of dusty heat from choice ? 

Finding himself within hailing dis- 
tance of the spectator, he at last shouted 
testily, 

“ What do you want?” 

“Work,” was the prompt response. 

“We ain’t got a roustabout, surely,” 
muttered Silas. 

“Then hire me,” said the lad, vault- 
ing over the fence and approaching the 
overseer. Work was plenty and hands 
were scarce, but Silas, obeying the hu- 


man inclination to dally with a wished- 
for opportunity which comes too read- 
ily, wrangled for a good hour before he 
gave a grudging consent. “And now 
tell Mr. Horace you're hired,” he con- 
cluded. 

The young fellow stared. 

““Over to the house yonder,” added 
Silas impatiently. Was there anyone 
in the district who didn’t know Mr. 
Horace ? 

Bewildered, but obedient, the lad 
plodded to the barn-like building which 
had been indicated. After knocking in 
vain upon the open door, he ventured 
in, accompanied by a swarm of welcom- 
ing flies. The house was four-roomed, 
and through three of them he wandered 
unchallenged. Upon entering the fourth 
however he held his breath, not daring 
to retreat, for stretched upon a sofa 
was a young man—a very handsome 
young fellow, certainly, but one who 
might have been asleep or dead for any 
movement he made. In one firm white 
hand he clasped a palm-leaf fan, and on 
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the floor beside him lay a mound of 
magazines, sprawling, broken backed, 
one on top of the other, just as they had 
fallen from the reader’s hand. The in- 
truder hazarded a whisper. 

“Mr. Horace ir 

The fan waved gently, and the recum- 
bent, without raising his eyes, said, 
“Welcome, Silas.” 

The nonplussed lad explained un- 
comfortably, 

“Tt’s not him.” 

Mr. Horace’s eyes flickered open. 

“Too true. What ‘him’ may it be?” 

“ Sam—Sam Carson.” 

“ The information is interesting as far 
as it goes ; but extend it.” 

After the new roustabout had defined 
the object of his visit, Mr. Horace said 
in a faintly bored manner, 

“Tt is very complimentary of Silas to 
persist in consulting me, but it is tire- 
some in the extreme. He refuses to 
grasp the idea that I have invested him 
with the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory; but let me beg of you to re- 
member it. Refer all things to the 
aforesaid. Don’t— ever—come—to— 
me!” 

He closed his eyes, and the new rous- 
tabout, feeling himself dismissed, began 
to retreat. Mr. Horace, still supine and 
still with closed eyes, stretched out his 
hand toward a glass of water on a table 
just out of reach, and abandoned the 
attempt with a deep sigh. So Sam 
Carson darted forward and carried the 
glass to the sofa. 

“Here it is; let me help you,” he 
said, trying to raise the blond head. 

The effect of his efforts was magical. 
Mr. Horace, becoming very wide awake, 
sat up with a jerk and demanded for- 
cibly, 

“ What under blue heaven are you 
about ?” 

“T—I—I thought you were sick.” 

A color tinged Mr. Horace’s face, and 
his handsome eyes dropped almost 
guiltily. ° 

“Let me lift that burden from your 
mind. Know, Sam—Sam Carson—that 
I dislike heat with an abiding dislike ; 
know further that I consider it a duty 
never to exert myself until sundown ; 
know finally that if this explanation of 
my prostrate condition satisfies you, you 
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Sam 


are to rejoin Silas, and speedily.” 
Carson lost no time in obeying. 
“Did the boss say it was all right?” 
asked Silas. 
“Seems if.” 


“Wal, I opine you'd best start right 


in. 

**T reckon.” 

“This ain’t no feather-bed concern. 
Sun-up sees us at work, and there’s no 
lingerin’ arter meals. ‘Swaller and 
jump’ ’s our motto.” 

“Swaller and jump,” agreed Sam. 
This concluded the initiatory rites, and 
thenceforth he considered himself as 
belonging to the farm. 

Ornamentally considered, he was not 
an acquisition. His physical ugliness 
was of the unkind, assertive type that 
there was no passing over. His features 
ran to nose—appallingly so in the pro- 
file ; and his mouth was too full of teeth, 
so that a smile—often the redemption 
of a plain face—was simply an added 
touch of vulgarity to this countenance. 
The pity of it was, that his appearance 
cruelly belied his nature, for he was so 
raw with sensitiveness that it was im- 
possible to lay a finger on him without 
making him smart, yet his bearing was 
so stolid withal that the world took it 
as an invitation to knock him from pil- 
lar to post. He favored the esthetic, 
and his aspirations were of the highest, 
but his professions of the same came so 
grotesquely from one of his build as to 
provoke roars of merriment, whereby 
his soul was plunged in torment—all of 
which goes to prove, with the logical 
directness of exceptions, that to be 
good is to be happy. 

He naturally placed an undue value 
upon beauty, and Horace Blackstone, 
being the handsomest man he had ever 
met, insidiously grew to be the dearest. 
To love someone was a necessity; to 
love some one beautiful was a divine 
happiness, and although as a boss Mr. 
Horace had inefficiencies, as an idol he 
left nothing to be desired. As boss, he 
occasionally made a day remarkable by 
strolling through his acres under the 
shelter of a yellow umbrella; he read 
an astonishing number of novels ; and 
he rode often to the post-office. His 
chief aim was to keep himself cool, and 
to that end he dwelt in seclusion, but 
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lifted himself above the imputation of 
hauteur by his sociability of an evening, 
when he would come into the kitchen 
and hobnob with his “ fellow-laborers,” 
as he was pleased to designate Silas 
and Sam. 

For a few weeks, Sam puzzled over 
Mr. Horace’s connection with the vine- 
yard, but in the end he gave up the at- 
tempt and limited himself to worship- 
ping him with the unanalytical devotion 
which seems to be a capability of the 
uneducated alone. When a man’s eru- 
dition permits of his reading the story 
of Damon and Pythias in Elinandus’ 
Gesta Romanorum, he may be found to 
be a niche above the moral reach of 
that touching narrative. 

In time Mr. Horace was forced into 
recognition of Sam’s strange affection, 
and the knowledge of it made him un- 
easy, for the reason that it was too holy 
a thing to be ignored for all its gro- 
tesqueness. It was grotesque in Hor- 
ace’s sight because Sam was ungram- 
matical. Young Blackstone was Amer- 
ican enough to acknowledge no caste 
distinctions, but he insensibly classed 


men and women as grammatical and 
ungrammatical ; the former might be- 


come his friends, the latter never. 
Therefore he was tempted to dismiss 
Sam’s too-evident affection as prepos- 
terous and absurd, and he was amazed 
to find that the fact refused to be so 
dismissed. Perhaps he was dimly con- 
scious, after all, that Sam’s adoration 
for him was for something above and 
beyond him as well—that it was in 
part Sam’s adoration for his ideal of 
manhood, of comeliness, of indepen- 
dence, of everything that Heaven had 
denied to himself. 

But Sam’s notions about the dignity 
of labor infused a flavor of grief into 
his hero-worship; for when the rainy 
season came on and Horace was freed 
from the necessity of keeping cool, he 
merely turned his attention to keeping 
warm instead. He was lazier than ever 
and handsomer than ever, and seemed 
to find a wonderful satisfaction in a 
fur-trimmed overcoat. But he was 
royal good company during the autumn 
evenings. Silas was taciturn and used 
to huddle himself over the fire, so that 
Horace was fain to make most of his 
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confidences to Sam, who stored them 
away with reverence—until there was 
made one confidence too many. 


It was on a rainy night, and, having 
exhausted his remarks about the 
weather, Mr. Horace fell into a fit of 
rumination, under the influence of which 
he drew a photograph from his pocket 
and studied it. Sam studied it, too. 

“God bless her,” murmured Horace; 
then, pulling himself together, he 
glanced quickly at Sam, saying, 

“Oh, you admire it, too, do you?” 

A flush suffused Sam’s ugly face. 

“Your sister, Mr. Horace ?”’ 

“No; my wife.” 

“ Wife !” 

“What is preposterous in the idea?” 

‘She be so young,” stammered Sam, 
“you be so young “3 

“So we both be’s—very young,” 
agreed Mr. Horace, “and that fault was 
still more exaggerated at the time we 
married. But we were happy while it 
lasted.” 

“Dead, Mr. Horace ?” 

“Nothing of the kind!” averred 
Horace sharply. 

Presently he pensively recommenced : 
““When we were little children, my sister 
and I, we were forbidden, under threat 
of a spanking, to make molasses candy. 
My mother said that in the process 
there was nothing left unsmeared from 
the keys of the grand piano to the door- 
knob of the coal cellar. So we used to 
wait until she went out, and then we 
made a plateful, not for ourselves, but 
for her, to give her a surprise when she 
came back. We knew she was too polite 
to seold us for giving her a pres- 
ent, and we also knew that no one but 
ourselves would eat the much-fingered 
dainty ; so we had our own way, evaded 
the spanking, and built up a reputation 
for filial attentiveness besides.” 

Sam glued his bewildered eyes to 
the picture which had seemingly evoked 
these reminiscences. 

“My wife and I,” resumed Horace 
meditatively, “tried the same tactics. 
We married first and told afterward.” 

“Did it work right?” asked Sam. 

“It raised particular Hades,” was the 
reply. 

“Tt did,” grunted Silas. 
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“Silas is a friend of the family, as it 
were, and speaks of what he knows. 
The excitement -was_ great. Our 
mothers were angry because we had 
cheated them out of a wedding. Our 
fathers—well, mine said I was an im- 
pudent, lazy devil; and her’s agreed 
with him. Moreover we each had a full 
set of grandparents, and they, too, were 
angry and said things. Eight—ten— 
twelve (By George !) adults, all in some 
degree your fathers and mothers, and 
all angry with you, can raise a distress- 
ing row.” 

“What did they do?” asked Sam. 

“Separated us,” answered Horace, 
with darkening eyes. “Took her away 


to Europe—they are there yet—travel-. 


ling about—they let her write to me, 
but they are breaking her heart—and 
mine too.” 

He lost himself in a reverie, out of 
which Sam was surprised to hear him 
rouse himself with a chuckle. “My 
father-in-law presented me with this 
farm, conditionally—ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. Iam to have it and get my 
wife back if I can make it pay. Jmake 
anything pay! Both families are wal- 
lowing in wealth and yet they persist 
in exiling me out here—they say it will 
be the making of me. My father-in- 
law is really very irate. He says he 
will never give his daughter to a man 
who can’t keep her in hair-pins by his 
own exertions; that I am not to have 
her until Iam worthy of her. As if I 
could ever be worthy of her, God bless 
her! She believes in me, too. What 
the deuce are you staring for? ” 

“You can have this here place for 
the working of it?” 

“So they tell me.” 

* And you never so much as raising a 
hand to try for it?” 

“You consider this exile as nothing, 
then?” asked Horace hotly. 

* And the two old gents hoping their 
hearts out that you'll take a start?” 

“Who told you they were old? They 
are not old!” 

“And your sister, you say, fretting 
herself thin over you ?” 

“When did I say it?” 

“And your wife breaking her heart, 
miles away, and everything resting with 
you, and you going on like so?” 
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“Like what? What do you mean by 
these insolent questions ?” 
“Don’t mean nothing. 

bed, Mr. Horace.” 

And go to bed he did, with the tears 
running down his disfigured face. His 
idol had fallen. 

Horace was in a towering passion for 
days. He told himself that in treating 
an inferior to confidences he had simply 
got what he deserved; he told himself 
many more things to ward off the hour 
that he foresaw was coming—the hour 
when he would be forced to acknowl- 
edge himself hideously selfish. Then, 
again, Sam’s attitude was galling to him. 
It is a terrible shock to find out that 
the man upon whom you have looked 
down, in reality looks down upon you, 
and has reason so todo. His first emo- 
tion was rage, his second was a resolve 
to prove Sam wrong, even if he had to 
follow the very course suggested by 
that meddling individual ; his third was 
an attempt to believe that any cause 
but the true one was his incentive. 

When Horace told Silas that a desire 
for novelty was eating him up, and that 
hereafter he would interview his agents 
himself, Silas very willingly gave up 
that prerogative ; and no one regretted 
the change except the agents them- 
selves, who found that Horace was not 
an easy man to hoodwink. Later on 
Horace told Silas that the magazines 
were boring, and that he was going to 
look after the accounts for a change. 
Being no fool, he soon discovered that 
Silas, with much honesty but lament- 
able lack of wit, had been losing them 
steady sums of money. Horace finally 
gained entire control of his affairs with- 
out exciting a comment; and he cli- 
maxed his belief in himself by cleverly 
disposing of a hold-over stock of raisins 
and dried fruit at a high profit. The 
lateness of the season rendered this feat 
a triumph. Old Horace Blackstone soon 
noticed his son’s growing interest and 
sent up many a check. The money in- 
variably went into the farm, some of it 
judiciously, and some not; but in Hor- 
ace’s case intentions were the main 
thing, and his intentions were excel- 
lent—he wanted his acres to look as 
well as any in the county. 

Far from crediting himself with this 


I’m going to 
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beneficial change, Sam saw in it evi- 
dences of how he had wronged a hard- 
working employer. He tormented him- 
self ill, and finally took to his cot. 

Horace strolled in to see him as airi- 
ly as if their falling out had been a 
dream. 

“What is this, Carson ? 
feel fit?” he asked. 

“Mr. Horace, I can’t bide your being 
angry with me no more,” muttered 
Sam. 

“Angry?” repeated Horace, raising 
his eyebrows; “man, you're joking. 
Don’t break down now when we most 
need you. Angry! my dear boy!” 

He laid his white hand for one pre- 
cious moment upon poor Sam's fore- 
head, and then sauntered out of the 
room. In half an hour Sam had stag- 
gered in pursuit, and in a day he was 
well. 

So close became the bond between 
the two, that while Horace was away 
with his people during the Christ- 
mas season, Sam lost several pounds. 
Strong affections are wearing to the 
system—that is, to certain systems. 
Horace fattened up. 

He returned with grewsome accounts 
of an epidemic prevalent at that time 
in San Francisco. It was the grip; 
and it brought its victims to the lowest 
ebb of debility and then carried them 
off with pneumonia in a night. Sam 
made up his mind that Horace would 
die of the disease, and he was not a 
bit surprised to hear that individual 
announce one day, “I feel a touch of 
languor. 
grippe.” 

The humor in considering languor 
an abnormal symptom provoked the 
slow risibilities of Silas, who guffawed 
aloud. Soon his amusement was 
changed to irritation, for Horace was 
indeed stricken down. Silas held that 
sickness was due toa lack of tact on 
the part of the offender. He felt it his 
duty never to encourage such a failing, 
and ostentatiously left the nursing to 
Sam. 

For a while Horace quite enjoyed 
his illness. He bore his weakness and 
headaches with droll patience, and 
looked so handsome in his flushed and 
touzled condition, that Sam felt hon- 


Don’t you 


I certainly have caught la. 
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‘ored at being allowed to be in the same 


room with him, and blessed at being 
allowed to wait upon him. A late rain 
set in, and by night and day it poured 
monotonously upon the low roof and 
pattered upon the surrounding trees 
with a dreary persistence very tort- 
uring to the nerves. Gradually a tan- 
gible gloom fell over the cabin and 
announced that Horace was very ill 
indeed. 

The nearest doctor was at Oleander, 
fourteen miles away. He came out 
once and said that the patient was do- 
ing well. The flicker of a smile crossed 
Horace’s face, and encouraged the doc- 
tor as to the truth of his guess. He 
left some harmlessness or other in two 


‘ glasses, each half full of water, with 


explicit directions as to their use, and 
then rode cheerily away. Horace then 
dictated a telegram to be sent to his 
father if—well, if he died, or was dy- 
ing. Sam looked upon the paper as 
the certain precursor of death. 

He had never seen delirium before, 
but he saw it that night—that awful 
night of strange noises, when his own 
frenzied prayers mingled with Horace’s 
foolish babble of words, while through 
the rush and rattle of the rain came at 
regular intervals from the adjoining 
room Silas’s brutish snore. 

In the high tide of his delirium Hor- 
ace’s senses came back to him long 
enough for him to clutch at Sam’s arm 
and say, 

“Tm going. Send the telegram, and 
tell Lily and Edith—you know what ; 
tell them—Sam, Sam Carson, tell them 

“and off he trailed into delirium 
again. 

Sam almost kicked Silas out of bed, 
saying to him, 

“Get up and watch by him, and if 
you let him die afore I come back I'll 
kill you, sure’s God, I will.” 


Of his wild ride into Oleander Sam 
kept very little recollection, except that 
he and the horse and the mushy road 
all seemed to unite in one swirl of wind 
and wet, and that the swollen brook 
roared in his ears, the rain drove in his 
eyes, that there was no sky, no earth, 
nothing but a fathomless blackness, 
whose weight he seemed to feel as he 
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passed through it. He remembered per- 
fectly his entrance into Oleander, be- 
cause of the clatter he made in that 
sleep-silenced village. He remembered, 
too, that the telegraph clerk was sullen 
and sodden with slumber. Then the ter- 
rible ride back, during which the horse’s 
gallop fitted itself persistently to the 
tune of a comic song, “Said I to my- 
self, said I.” 

When Sam reached the farm Hor- 
ace was still breathing. An angry 
shame kept Silas at his post, and the 
two men watched together. 

“Who's Lily and Edith?” asked 
Sam. 

Silas’s gaze travelled to one of two 
photographs upon the bureau. 

“Miss Edith? Them’s his sister.” 

* And Lily?” 

Silas’s gaze travelled to the other 
picture. 

“Lily? Them’s his wife.” The pict- 
ure and his mental image together ne- 
cessitated the plural pronoun. 

Tell Lily and Edith what? If he 
only could know. 

At the first glimmer of dawn Horace 
opened his eyes and looked at the two 
men. An amused intelligence stole 
into his glance, and he began to mut- 
ter. Sam bent over him and heard 
this : 

“Last night—telegram—false alarm 
—I believe I am—getting—better.” 

By noon there was no further doubt; 
he . was certainly mending. Weary, 
Sam harnessed up and drove into 
Oleander again to meet Mr. Blackstone 
in case he should come on the afternoon 
train. Sam returned in an agony of 
blushes, with a very beautiful young 
lady in the buggy beside him. She 
struck Silas with amazement. 

“Miss Edith! Well, ’m dummed!” 

“Father is away, and sol came. I 
thought—oh, but it is good news in- 
stead ! ” 

The brother and sister met like two 
children. 

“Oh, Hod! poor old Hod!” she 
cried, taking him in her arms. He 
looked up in amazement and cried 
hoarsely, “It’s Deda, by the powers!” 
When they came out of that first em- 
brace, the queer little words were 
stowed away to be heard no more. 
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Miss Edith defied her brother, re- 
fused to return to the city until he was 
well enough to go back with her. Sam 
gave up his room with abject apologies 
for its shortcomings. As for himself, 
he said he had a friend down the road 
with whom he would sleep. After this 
declaration there was always straw 
about him somewhere. They were mor- 
sels of his friend sticking to him. 

He felt suddenly shut out of Hor- 
ace’s life; he knew that it was natural 
that the two should go home together, 
especially as Miss Edith had announced 
that she had sent a peremptory sum- 
mons to the young wife; but he felt 
that Horace got well too quickly. In 
less than a week after her arrival 
Edith declared Horace ready to depart. 
She came out to tell Sam, who was 
standing in the young orchard wrestling 
with a phenomenon—the phenomenon 
being that the Chinese field-hands, 
squatting like toads among the vines, 
refused to keep within his vision, and 
kept bobbing in and out of focus as if 
he were looking at them through a spy- 
glass. The oddity of this performance 
put a dazed expression upon his face. 

“To-morrow, Sam! Will you see 
that the buggy is ready ?” 

. Yes, miss.” 

* When we are gone, you must rest. 
You look worn out.” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

‘You have been so kind to Horace, 
If you ever want a situation in the city, 
come to us for one.” 

A situation! Sam felt that sentence 
had been passed upon him. He and 
Mr. Horace had been friends, equals, 
out here; but after all he was only a 
servant. Never Mr. Horace’s friend any 
more. He glanced -up at the sky and 
it had its vagaries too, like the field- 
hands. He reeled. 

* Are you ill, Sam ?” 

“Yes, miss, a little.” 

“T am sorry,” she said, and smiling 
kindly, she left him. She did not go 
in the house, but went to the open 
window where Horace sat to enjoy the 
capricious warmth of California’s wil- 
ful, loving spring. She leaned her 
pretty head upon the window-sill and 
talked to him. - 

“Only one day to wait,” she said. 
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“And yet,” he slowly answered, “I 
am not wholly glad to go, to leave it all.” 

“Perhaps not, for this place has cer- 
tainly done you good. I noticed it 
when you last came down to see us. 
You not only looked stronger and 
browner, but you seemed more reso- 
lute. Some influence about this place 
has been the making of you.” 

In polite circles words that are hard 
to hear and to forget are avoided when 
possible, so Edith did not say, “It has 
taken some of the selfish laziness out 
of you, and made you willing to work 
instead of living upon father,” but 
Horace perfectly understood her, and 
his look travelled slowly to the distant 
Sam. To himself he made no secret of 
his indebtedness to that shambling, 
uncouth figure, »nd yet, while he gazed, 
his affection weakened. He could not 
help it. In contrast with the new scenes 
of the new life to which Horace was re- 
turning, Sam cut a grotesque outline. 
Horace deliberately searched his being 
for the last fibre of liking, found it, 
and threw it away. 


That night Silas found his room oc- 
cupied ; he almost stepped upon Sam, 
who lay on the floor. 

“T thought as how I could hold out 
until to-morrow, but I can’t,” he whis- 
pered, as Silas hauled him up on the cot. 

“What on earth’s got you?” de- 
manded Silas, eying him ferociously. 

“Dunno. Maybe what Mr. Horace 
had.” 

“Tl go ask him,” said Silas, glad of 
the chance to shift the responsibility. 

With infinite difficulty Sam drew a 
revolver from his belt. 

“Tf you move I'll shoot you, Silas!” 
he said. 

“ What’ll I do?” chattered Silas. 

“Sit down and talk loud, so as they 
won’t hear me when I groan.” 

“T can’t talk.” 

“You must.” 

“T never could.” 

“Then you'll have to sing. I'll tell 
you when.” 

The hours which followed were a 
hideous nightmare to Silas. The half- 
delirious, wholly desperate, man fought 
with pain till it mastered him, then at 
the pistol point he forced Silas to sing 





so as to deaden his groans. Silas 
crooned the only thing in his memory, 
a negro song heard in his boyhood. 


She’s brack, dat’s a fac’ 

My brack-eyed Susianna. 
Oh, walk into the parlor 
And hear de banjo play. 


At intervals Sam gave directions for 
the morning. 

** Have the buggy ready, Silas.” 

“Yes ; rest your mouth.” This was 
not meant for insolence, but for sym- 
pathy. 

“It’s coming on again; you'll have 
to sing some more.” 

“Lord, Sam ; won’t you ¢try to git 
along ’thout the singin’? Seems like I 
can’t!” 

For answer he heard the click of the 
trigger, and he broke out singing for 
his life: “She’s brack, dat’s a fac’,” 
while Sam struggled with the agonizing 
knife-thrusts in his breast. 

When Silas judged that an eternity 
had passed, he looked at his watch and 
found it not yet midnight. He shud- 
dered when he thought of the hours to 
come. Now and then he could hear 
Horace turn restlessly in his sleep. 

‘Don’t let him know in the morning 
that I be dead,” demanded Sam. 

“ But you ain't dead.” 

* Don’t let him know, I tell you. I 
can’t shoot you if you do, but I'll come 
back and ha’nt you, Silas Hancock, 
sure’s God ; do you hear?” 

“T won't say nothing,” gasped Silas ; 
“but he’s bound to ask for you.” 

“Tell him I’ve gone to the train to 
see him off,” said Sam, the tears gather- 
ing in his eyes. 

The lamp burned out, and Silas 
lighted the end of acandle. He was 
not called upon to sing any more, for 
Sam had grown too weak to hold the 
revolver, and lay haggard and still, with 
something strangely wrong with his 
breathing. Silas watched him—hours, 
hours, hours. Into Sam’s eyes there 
crept a faint pity. 

“T’m sorry, Silas, that you don’t 
sleep none on my account, and I’m sorry 
that I made you sing when you’d ruther 
hadn’t; but I couldn’t run no risks 
ef worrying Horace — Mr. Horace — 
when he was going home so happy.” 
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At dawn, just when Horace had grown 
better, Sam died ; and death must have 
had a pleasant message for him, or 
eternity taught him much in a few min- 
utes, for his rugged face was touched 
with dignity and repose. 

In the morning all was cheerful con- 
fusion. Horace and Edith had to get 
off early. 

“Let us say good-by to the rooms,” 
said Edith, laying her hand on Silas’s 
door. 

“Go away,” he said roughly, crowd- 
ing in front of her. Horace burst out 
laughing, and Silas wrung his hands; 
but he was always a maker of odd 
motions, and the gesture passed un- 
noticed. 


“Where is Sam all this time?” asked 
Horace sharply, as he was stepping into 
the buggy and beheld only Silas to see 
him off. 

“Good-by, Silas,” said Edith. 

“Where is Sam?” insisted Horace, 
gathering up the reins. 

Silas turned his back upon them to 
hide his working face. Who knew bet- 
ter than he what to say? And at last 
he said it. 

“When you git to the station, he'll 
be there,” he choked despairingly. 

The buggy drove off, and he was 
alone—oh, worse than alone! and with 
a lie pulsing on the air, and perhaps 
creeping into the open windows of the 
room where something lay. 


THE CLOUD-SHIPS 


By Florence May Alt 


Across the blue, star-jewelled seas, 
The filmy cloud-ships come and go; 


Frail spars of frosted silver these, 
With silk sails flapping to and fro; 

With never mortal foot to vex 

The whiteness of the gleaming decks! 


For fairy crews coil ropes of sun, 
And fling the foamy sails ashine. 
From clime to clime the cloud-ships run— 
Fair freight-boats of a heavenly line, 
With never passenger to dare 
The misty gangways flung in air! 


What cargo do the fairy hands 
Pile deep into the glimmering hold? 
What costly freight is borne to lands 
Across the sunrise seas of gold, 
Enwaft by every wayward breeze, 
In such celestial argosies ? 


Do angels throng the heavenly shores 
To watch the weary cloud-ships land? 
Do tiny boats with golden oars 
Beach softly in the sunless sand? 
What splendid fleets must lie at ease, 
Moored safe in blue, star-jewelled seas! 





“THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BUGLE” 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


HE most important 
character in a large 
part of the comedies 
we have had in the 
last few years has 
been the Door. The 
Door could always 
be relied upon to 
divulge some se- 

. cret, introduce, or 
remove suddenly, some character that 
should complicate the already compli- 
cated complication. 

The art of dramatic entanglement has 
been carried to such a pass that the 
dramatist has been sore put to it to 
keep the knots Gordian enough to in- 
terest our blasé audiences. It would 


seem hard to carry the Door idea further 
than in a recent success, “‘ Never Again!” 
This hilarious farce goes on the idea 
of those who improve “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” by doubling the Topseys and the 


Markses, and sending twin Evas to 
Heaven. In this lively play there are 
three adjoining doors, and in and out of 
them, in a swift chain, a woman with a 
dislocated jaw pursues a young man 
who carries the limp and dragging form 
of a girl that has fainted. 

But, besides manceuvring people 
through quick action, the drama has 
another advantage over the rest of the 
arts: the use of misunderstandings 
and cross-purposes. Where the novelist 
must labor hard to present the idea of 
two characters, each ignorant of the 
other’s real motives, the'dramatist simply 
puts those people before you and so 
graphically presents their misconcep- 
tions of each other that there can be no 
mistake. In decent limits, this is a very 
legitimate and worthy field for the efforts 
of any dramatist. It would be hard to 
imagine a comedy in which the juxta- 
position of people who misunderstand 
each other could be more delightfully 
managed than it is in Mrs. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley’s “‘The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle.” 

In her first successful play, “ Christo- 


pher Jr.,” Mrs. Ryley made use of 
complications and Door episodes to a 
considerable extent. While her present 
comedy is as lively as can well be, it 
seems to me on a higher plane, because 
the complications are rather mental than 
physical. The legs of her characters 
move in very leisurely fashion ; their 
minds hit up and keep up a hot pace. 

The rise of Mrs. Ryley is something 
remarkable. Two seasons ago there was 
no such personage ; to-day there is no 
woman who writes better comedies or is 
better known. The long struggle she 
had for recognition was described in an 
article on her “Christopher Jr.,” in the 
January (1896) number of this maga- 
zine. Since that time there has been a 
veritable scramble for her works. And 
no wonder. For, while her plots are 
ingenious and lively in the extreme, 
her dialogue is of Parisian finesse and 
surety. Though at first thought one is 
likely to be so struck off his feet by the 
hilarity of her fun; it must be noted 
too, that her lines have a flavor, an aris- 
tocracy one might say, like that of the 
best old comedies. This, too, with a 
complete remoteness from anything that 
smells of the lamp. 

This comedy, like a number of others 
of our dramatic era, is anamazing eulogy 
upon the beauty of an apt and cou- 
rageous lie. The lie, of course, is no 
new figure in the comedy of the world, 
any more than in its history, but it does 
seem that the past few years have made 
unusual use of it as a quality most com- 
mendable and lovable. In place of a 
hero and heroine breathing fine senti- 
ments in the midst of distress, the writer 
of modern comedy takes for hero and 
heroine characters whose chief claim 
upon admiration is the recklessness and 
ingenuity with which they throw truth 
overboard in moments of peril. Of 
course the society lie, and other little 
vericides, are the axle-grease that lets 
the world go round. But it may be per- 
mitted to inquire, without any thought 
of Puritanism, whether these superb and 
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artistic and altogether charming liars 
that play such a part on the contem- 
porary stage have, or have not, any ap- 
preciable effect upon the public approval 
of the truth as a thing to be persisted 
in, even at some inconvenience. 

“The Mysterious Mr. Bugle” is not 
only a mass of lies in detail—it is based 
on one great foundation lie. The scrapes 
the people of the play get into, however, 
are chiefly due to their falsehoods ; so the 
final effect may be highly moral. But 
better yet, it is amusing. Betty Fond- 
acre, in love with Tom Pollinger and 
betrothed to him, dares not announce 
the betrothal because his grandmother 
will cut him off without a cent if he be- 
comes engaged before the age of —some- 
thing far off. To add to her woes Betty 
finds Pollinger a very fiend of jealousy. 
Every glance at her from another man’s 
eye, wounds him. So she, going to Lake- 
wood, is prevailed upon to pass herself 
off for a married woman in order to dis- 
courage the advances of the susceptible. 
They decide that she shall be known as 
Mrs. Solomon Bugle. With such an 
opening fanfare she begins blowing her 
own horn. 

From the moment of their arrival at 
the Balsam Hotel there is trouble. First, 
a burglar appears in Betty’s apartments ; 
then an old lover of hers, who is also a 
cousin, appears and scares off the burg- 
lar. And then the jealous Pollinger 
appears and scares off the old lover, 
who locks himself in Betty's dressing- 
room, and escapes from there over a 
newly painted porch and down a rickety 
’ water-pipe. He carries the key to Betty’s 
room with him, and leaves his cigar 
behind him. 

Tom Pollinger, hearing voices just 
before he enters, and finding 
Betty alone, has his alert suspi- 
cionsaroused. Bettyendeav- 
ors to allay them by telling 
him about the burglar. She 
refers to “them,” and has to 
amend her original prop- 
osition to two burglars. 

Tom finds an unfinished 
cigar on the edge of a ta- 
ble. Betty thinks he must 
have left it himself the day 
before. But the cigar is 
still warm. Betty pulls a 
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long face and makes up a melodramatic 
confession ; her woes have driven her to 
—tobacco. But not tocigars? To cigars! 
Tom simply pulls out his own cigar-case 
and offers her one with a challenging and 
sceptical glare. She accepts it jauntily, 
and puts the wrong end in her mouth. 
He corrects her mistake and gives her a 
light. With ghastly cheer she puffs 
away, complimenting him on his weed 
and saying that she must buy “a pound.” 
While Pollinger’s attention is momen- 
tarily distracted, Betty throws away the 
cigar and gulps down a saving glass of 
water. Pollinger is finally convinced 
that one of the two burglars must have 
been more flirtatious than burglarious, 
and, after a furious quarrel with Betty, 
hearing that the first burglar has been 
captured, rushes for the police-station 
to bribe him to give a description of the 
second burglar, who scared him off. 
Betty decides that she must bribe the 
same man not to give the description, 
and hurries out after Tom. 

The second act shows Betty’s cousin’s 
apartments in a cottage near the Balsam 
Hotel. Tom has given up his rooms at 
the hotel to rid Betty of his odious pres- 
ence and has come to room with Allan, 
an old friend. Allan is discovered in- 
structing his man, Chickwell, to divide 
everything, even himself, equally be- 
tween guest and host. A table is put in 
the middle 
of the room, 
as a boun- 
dary - line, 
and the 
idea is 


Mrs. Ryley. 
Photograph by Falk, New York. 
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employed for very neat and quiet “busi- 
ness. 

The attitude of these men Allan and. 
Tom is delightful ; throughout they are 
like two friendly game-cocks, very much 
afraid of each other and yet very self- 
confident. They are always bristling 
up and glaring. But they never fight. 

Betty's sister Julia comes in now to 
borrow one of Allan’s books, and tells 
Allan that Tom and Betty spent an 
hour dodging each other in an attempt 
to get into the police-station unob- 
served. Betty in consequence has a 
severe cold. It transpires later that 


Betty has got at the Burglar and paid 
him $25 to deny knowledge of Allan’s 
identity. 


Still later it is learned that 


Miss Russeli and Mr. Holland.—Act |. 


Photograph by Hollinger & Rockey, New York. 
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Pollinger has paid him $50 to identify 
the man. 

During Pollinger’s absence Betty 
steals in to Allan’s apartments to try 
to get back the key he had carried off. 
But Allan had not recognized it, and 
had put it in a cabinet, where Chickwell 
had found it and loaned it to a locked- 
out tenant across the hall. It had just 
fitted the other door. 

Seeing Zom coming to one door, 
Betty slips out another, but is betrayed 
by her cough. Yom opens the door on 
her, and she flops into a chair with her. 
back turned to her fiancé. He gets a 
book and reads aloud. She thumps five- 
finger exercises on a piano. Thus they 
quarrel violently, and then make up 

violently, but dare not in- 
dulge in the appropriate 
love-making because of her 
Banquo-like ghost of a hus- 
band, Mr. Bugle. She can- 
not refrain from one caress, 
however, on which Allan en- 
ters abruptly. 

Betty is ready, of course, 
with an explanation, but 
there is a beautiful contre- 
temps. Betty wants to get a 
word with Allan, but Tom 
does not intend to leave the 
two alone. He stands be- 
tween them, and though 
Betty tries again and again 
to signal or whisper to Al- 
lan, the alert Tom intercepts 
everything. The two men 
courteously hint the unde- 
sirability of each other's 
presence, and with equal 
courtesy decline to take each 
other’s hints. Finally, after 
one of the most delicious and 
subtle bits of stage business 
ever seen, Betty is forced to 
leave both. She signals for 
Allan to follow. Both men 
try to follow her, and have 
finally to compromise on go- 
ing together in an opposite 
direction. The complete 
amiability and suave under- 
handedness of the whole 
proceeding was artistic and 
amusing in the highest de- 
gree of stagecraft. 
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Betty proclaims that she is engaged to Allan. —Act Il. 


Photograph by Byron, New York. 


Betty, returning, finds her attorney, 
who must have her husband’s signa- 
ture to some legal paper he is drawing. 
Her attitude is so mysterious and con- 
fusing that he suspects that she has 
married some inferior, a coachman, per- 
haps: especially when she describes 
him as unprepossessing and wearing 
red “mutton chops.” She promises to 
secure Bugle’s signature, and when the 
attorney has gone, she gets the mysti- 
fied but obedient valet, Chickwell, to 
write ‘Solomon Bugle” on the docu- 
ment. Now, Chickwell is unprepossess- 
ing and wears red “mutton chops.” 

Allan has by this time shaken loose 
from Tom. Ina previous conversation 
Tom had got so confused in trying to 
protect Betty from Allan’s flirtatious- 
ness and to keep up the Bugle decep- 
tion, that Allan was convinced that 
Tom was in love with Betty’s sister, 
Julia. 

So now Allan hastens to inform Betty 
that Tom loves her sister, and had posi- 
tively told him so. Betty is finally con- 
vinced, grows insane with rage, and 
makes Allan promise to corroborate 


anything she may say. Later she over- 
hears a conversation between Tom and 
Julia that seems to confirm Allan’s story 
of their love. 

Then the missing key turns up on tlie 
fishing line of the son of the neighbor 
who had borrowed it. He was using 
it for a sinker. Tom recognizes it, and 
its discovery creates a sensation. Then 
the Burglar is brought in. 

The Burglar is an eminently unpre- 
possessing fellow, who tells how he 
t’ought he seen smoke coming out of 
de winder, and climbed up to put out 
de fire. Seein’ his mistake he was just 
lookin’ about for somebuddy to apolo- 
gize. ty, when he seen Allan at work. 
The policeman is about to arrest Allan, 
when Betty says that he was there with 
her consent and knowledge. 

Moreover, she grows hysterical, and 
wildly announces that she is engaged 
to Allan. She calls on him to kiss her, 
and when he, all amazement, approaches 
to obey her, she pushes him away. Upon 
this excitement, the curtain falls. 

The third act reverts to Betty’s apart- 
ments. Julia is discovered alone. She 
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is convinced that Al/an must have been 
really burglarizing. She is reading a 
eyclopedia article on kleptomania. 
She learns from this valuable work that 
kleptomaniacs have certain physical 
peculiarities—a bump above the left 
ear among them. This idea is em- 
ployed very effectively for business. 
When Allan comes in, she hides every- 
thing she can from him, and takes away 
everything he picks up. She tries to 
get a surreptitious look at the sup- 
posed bump over his left ear. She talks 
vaguely of temptation and reform, to 
his exquisite confusion. She says that 
she and Betty have had a terrible quar- 
rel. Betty is locked in her room. When 
she gets over her wrath she will doubt- 
less present her with a ring. Julia 
claims to have earned eight rings in 
this manner. 

Allan raves at Tom. He will leave 
him alone in the cottage apartments. 
He sends for his things, and tells the 
bell-boy to present the key to Mr. Pol- 
linger with his compliments. Later, 
Tom announces the same intention to 
remove to the hotel. The bell-boy 
gives each the other’s key when they 
are together, and announces that they 
have been given adjoining rooms! 

Before this, Betty has come out of 
her shell, and thinking as she does, that 
her sister has won Tom away, she and 
Julia have a perfectly beautiful fight. It 
is a charming satire on womanly com- 
bat. And it is succeeded by a hot 
quarrel between Tom and Allan, in 
which they get no nearer to blows than 
a certain ridiculous elbowing and bluff- 
ing. Men have satirized women so 
long that it is a double delight to see 
our own asininities ridiculed—and so 
finely ridiculed—by a woman. The dif- 
ferentiation of the spat feminine and the 
squabble masculine is superbly con- 
ceived and handled by Mrs. Ryley. 

Between these two charming en- 
counters Betty has met Tom, and to 
torture him has declared that there is a 
real Mr. Bugle after all. Tom and 
Allan, comparing notes in their set-to, 
decide that they have been sadly duped. 
Says Jom: “Tl let you into a secret; 
I’ve been an ass.” Says Allan: “ Oh, 
that’s no secret.” 

The attorney enters and tells what 
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he has heard of Mr. Bugle’s appearance. 
[The word “ gossip,” by the way, orig- 
inally referred to a man.] He shows 
them Bugle’s supposed signature. Allan 
recognizes it as Chickwell’s hand. And 
the alleged red mutton-chops confirm 
the story. Manifestly, the only thing 
to do is to knock the stuffing out of 
Chickwell—after paying him a month’s 
salary, of course. 

Chickwell appears providentially. 
Allan will owe him $30. He has only 
$3. Tom has only $7. They borrow 
$20 of Chickwell and pay him $30. 
Then they announce that he is dis- 
charged. Then they tower over the 
inoffensive little servant and bully him 
bravely, when he confesses that he 
signed the name of Bugle. Then there 
is nothing to be done but for Tom to 
take him out on the dark lawn and 
get satisfaction out of his hide. Chick- 
well meekly follows Tom out and Allan 
calls after to ask Pollinger to leave a 
little for him. 

While the strange battle is supposed 
to be waging outside, Betty and Allan 
meet and explain everything. Betty 
makes up with Julia and gives her a 
ring. Julia and Allan patch up an en- 
gagement, whose haste is excusable in 
view of the proximity of the final cur- 
tain. Besides, Julia hopes to reform 
him from kleptomania by marriage. 

Tom staggers in now, completely 
worsted and dishevelled. His black 
eye and generally disreputable look 
seem to appeal to Betty and she for- 
gives him. 

Chickwell comes in, in perfect form, to 
bring Tom’s collar, and ask insinuat- 
ingly if there is anything he can do for 
Allan. But after a glance at Tom, 
Allan discreetly decides to let the matter 
drop. Betty and Allan fall by the ears 
again with a readiness that promises a 
married life that shall certainly not 
be uneventful. But the announce- 
ment of a dinner to be given by Allan 
in celebration of the double engage- 
ment, and the news that the Cerberus 
of a grandmother has died and no 
longer blocks their way to marriage 
(in view of what the two are entering 
upon, Cerberus is a very apt allusion), 
reconciles them long enough for the 
curtain to fall on a tableau of bliss. 





** THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BUGLE” 


This is a halting and inexact account 
of a play which never lags, and is one 
chain of situations, and mental, not phys- 
ical, predicaments. As in “Christopher, 
Jr.,” Mrs. Ryley has wrought in several 
minor characters of delicious quaint- 
ness. The best of these is the near- 
sighted boy, who trips over everything. 
He isnamed Napoleon, but might better 
be dubbed Cesar, for he certainly has 
the falling-sickness. When asked if he 
does not hurt himself, his doting mother 
reassures the questioner by saying that 
‘he often takes two flights of stairs 
before breakfast.” 

It was a tremendous relief to see 
Miss Annie Russell playing a completely 
comic role. She has so iong been iden- 
tified with hectic flushes and cutting 
pathos, in which, it is true that she 
has no superior, that it is like a cheer- 
ful ending to a long tragedy to have her 
bloom out as Betty Fondacre. To see 
her in the light interlude of flirtation 
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in Bret Harte’s “Sue,” was to be con- 
vinced that she had most exquisite gifts 
for comedy. She has here scored a most 
artistic triumph, and has tyrannized 
over the town’s risibles as completely 
as previously she commanded its tears. 
Her quiet, unusual, subtle readings of 
the lines and her cheerful slaughter of 
the truth were a constant delight. 

No one can interpret the restlessness 
of unreasonable jealousy better than 
Mr. Joseph Holland. He makes great 
fun by means of a most ludicrous and 
convincing seriousness. His Tom Pol- 
linger, and Mr. Guy Standing’s breezy 
Allan were a well-matched team. The 
boy, Master Michaelson, who played Na- 
poleon was remarkably veracious. The 
Chickwell of Mr. Edgar Norton was a 
well-handled monochrome. Miss Grace 
Fisher was a delightful Julia. The rest 
of the cast was thoroughly satisfactory. 

“ Blow, bugle, blow ! 
Set the wild echoes flying !” 


Tom returns after demolishing Chickwell.—Act Ill. 


Photograph by Byron, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA POETS AT HOME 
By Elizabeth A. Vore 


T is said that eccentricity is the sign 
of genius. If this be granted, no 
one who has met Joaquin Miller 
will deny his right to the title. Even 
as his talent places him on a higher 
plane than is accorded his fellow-poets 
of the West, so his mode of living, his 
quaint style of dress, and his unconven- 
tionality set him apart from the world 
of men. 
When Joaquin Miller emerged from 


and J. Torrey Connor 


his native wilds in Oregon, in 1870, he 
was Cincinnatus H. Miller. He made 
his first appearance in San Francisco 
in a linen duster that came to his heels, 
a broad-brimmed sombrero, and beaded 
moccasins. He was befriended by Bret 
Harte, who discerned in his first liter- 
ary effort, a pamphlet titled ‘“Speci- 
mens,” the divine spark that was to 
quicken to living flame. 

The critics of the New World were 
slow to recognize the gen- 
ius of the young bard; so 
he pushed on to England, 
where he found fame. 
When he returned to the 
land of his birth it was as 
“Joaquin” Miller. It is 
doubtful if there are many 
who remember that he ever 
bore another name. 

His “Songs of the Sier- 
ras,” “Songs of the Mexi- 
can Seas,” and “Songs of 
Italy ” are known the world 
over. It was during. his 
residence in Rome, where 
he lived for some time, 
making the Café Greco—a 
place much frequented by 
Bohemians—his haunt, that 
the last-named volume was 
produced. Joaquin Miller’s 
poems show a strength and 
freshness that is like a 
breath from the salt sea he 
loves so well. He can ex- 
press more in four lines 
than many another poet 
would put into four pages. 
Who but a student and 
lover of nature could have 
written the following : 


Above, the sky of boundless 
blue ; 
Below, 
sod ; 
And oh! and oh! between the 
two 
Went the wonderful winds of 
God. 


the green, green 
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‘The Heights,’’ Oakland. 


The ink on Joaquin Miller's pen is 
never dry ; aside from the many books 
written by him are uncollected contri- 
butions to the magazines sufficient to 
fill a volume. 

The poet’s love of solitude is shown 
by his choice of an abiding place, “ far 
from the madding crowd.” Some years 
ago he purchased a thousand acres of 
wild land in the foothills adjacent to 
Oakland, and this estate he has made 
to blossom like the rose. His dwelling, 
suggestive of afterthought and subse- 
quent addition, is one of a cluster of 
three cottages, one being occupied by 
the poet’s aged mother, the other by 
the foreman of the place and his fam- 
ily. The walls of his apartments are 
literally papered with autograph letters 
and photographs of noted people, also 
printed criticisms of his own work, 
clipped from magazine and newspaper 
reviews. From The Heights one can 
see, across the smiling green valley and 
the placid bay, San Francisco, the “ city 
set upon hills ;” and beyond the Golden 
Gate. 

Ina Donna Coolbrith may well be 
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Home of Joaquin Miller. 


called “ the sweet singer of California,” 
and California is proud to claim her as 
such. It is by the Golden Gate that 
her poems, the music of which has 
thrilled all hearts from ocean to ocean, 
have had their birth. Her first book, 
“A Perfect Day, and Other Poems,” 
called forth warm expressions of praise 
from Whittier, Stedman, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard and other authorities ; 
and her second book, ‘‘ Songs from the 
Golden Gate,” more than fulfilled the 
promise of the first. 

To be a poet is a great thing—to be 
a woman in the broadest sense of the 
term is greater; and much as one ad- 
mires the genius of the former, when in 
the home of this gifted singer, in direct 
contact with her rare personality, one 
is in danger of forgetting the poet in 
the woman. For twenty years she was 
librarian ‘of the Oakland Public Li- 
brary. Now she leads a very quiet life 
of comparative seclusion in her Oak- 
land home, surrounded by her house- 
hold gods, among them the mementos 
of celebrities whom she has known in- 
timately, autographed photographs, rare 
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engravings, books, and 
autograph letters. She is 
a person of striking ap- 
pearance, queenly and 
dignified in bearing, and 
has a peculiarly sweet and 
gracious manner which 
compels love as well as 
admiration; a woman 
whom one looks at once 
and never forgets; whom 
to know truly is to love 
always. 

The following lines— 
one of her earlier poems 
—have been copied and 
recopied, and are as often 
credited to some other 
poet as to herself. 


It must be sweet, O thou, my 
dead, to lie 
With hands that folded are 
from every task ; 
Sealed with the seal of the 
great mystery— 
The lips that nothing an- 
swer, nothing ask. 
The life-long struggle ended ; 
ended quite 
The weariness of patience 
and of pain ; 
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Ina Donna Coolbrith. 


Grace Ellery Channing-Stetson. 


And the eyes closed to open 
not again 
On desolate dawn or dreariness 
of night. 
It must be sweet to slumber 
and forget ; 
To have the poor tired heart so 
still at last : 
Done with ail yearning, done 
with all regret, 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all 
forever past. 


If it be true that our sur- 
roundings foster or repress 
talent, as they are congenial 
or otherwise, then the gifted 
writer of verse and prose, 
Grace Ellery Channing-Stet- 
son must gain inspiration 
daily from association with 
the beautiful in nature and 
art. Her home in Pasadena, 
Southern California, faces 
the cloud-capped Sierra 
Madre range, and from ev- 
ery window one looks forth 
upon a wilderness of tropical 
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verdure. In the studio adjoining the 
residence her artist husband limns upon 
canvas the beautiful fancies that she the 
poet, weaves into song. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the delight- 
ful home, the unmistakable evidences 
of refinement and cultivated taste, that 
makes one loath to leave it and eager 
to return. Mrs. Stetson merits the 
fame that is accorded her as a writer ; 
as a woman she merits the friends that 
will always gather about her, wherever 
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The hot earth nestles to my chin, 
My lidless orbs outstare the sky 

All unabashed ; and dry and thin 
My unawakened rattles lie. 


Content I dream: content is deep 
For whom three mortal joys there be— 
My own white sun, my ardent sleep, 
And sleep for him that wakens me. 


“Birch Bark Poems,” published dur- 
ing his college days, were commended 
by Longfellow and others whose ver- 
dict meant much in the literary world. 


Home of Mrs. Stetson, Pasadena. 


she may be, irresistibly drawn by the 
rare sweetness of her gentle nature. 
Charles F. Lummis is best known as a 
writer of historical and scientific works ; 
but his verse, which frequently appears 
in the leading magazines, is marked by 
the strong individuality that has won 
for “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” “A 
New Mexico David,” and “The Spanish 
Pioneers” wide recognition as the out- 
putof genius. These lines on the desert 
rattlesnake show his graphic style : 


A lazy loop of lozenged gray 
I stretch amid the sand and sun ; 
Or wind a sullen yard away 
The greasewood’s creeping shade to shun. 


Mr. Lummis is a Californian by adop- 
tion only, making his home since 1884 
in Los Angeles. He is indefatigable in 
research, and whatever out-of-the-way 
corner of the earth he elects to por- 
tray, you may be sure he has been 
there, and knows whereof he speaks. 
During his long residence among the 
Pueblo Indians he gained their com- 
plete confidence, and is thus enabled to 
give to the world much valuable infor- 
mation never before obtainable by any 
other explorer of the Great Southwest. 

Pacific Beach, a little town in South- 
ern California, is the home of the au- 
thor of “Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
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Mr. Lummis’s Home, Los Angeles. 


night.” The pretty cottage stands ona 
quiet street, and is chiefly remarkable 
for the home-like look which charac- 
terizes it. Rose Hartwick Thorpe is 


one of the “California poets” whose 
birthplace was east of the Rockies, but 


she says: “I love my California home, 
and no spot on earth can ever be as 
dear to me as this sunny southwest cor- 
ner of the United States. In fact I 
think I am a Californian, for this State 
gave me back health and life; there- 
fore, in one sense, it is my birthplace.” 

In her own pleasant, chatty way she 
tells the history of the celebrated poem : 
“In the spring of 1867 I read the story 
of Bessie and her lover in an old maga- 
zine ; it was called ‘Love and Loyalty.’ 
I have since learned that the circum- 
stance was true—that a girl did actu- 
ally save her lover’s life by clinging to 
the tongue of the curfew bell, thus pre- 
venting the giving of the signal for his 
death. During the day the story occu- 
pied my thoughts to the exclusion of 
all else, and when night came my school 
lessons for the day had not been pre- 
pared. I went to my room and tried 
to study, but Bessie would not permit 
it; and all the time the words ‘ curfew 
shall not ring to-night’ sounded in my 
ears. They crowded between my eyes 
and the printed page, so that I could 


not see the distasteful figures—I never 
liked arithmetic, and always prepared 
that lesson under protest. While I 
was writing—not problems, but the 
poem that was one day to go singing 


Charles F. Lummis. 
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around the world—a young 
friend called. After she had 
gone home I read my poem 
to mother, and was forgiven 
for disobeying her command 
that I was to write no more 
rhymes. The next day she 
purchased a blank book for 
me, and ‘Curfew’ was the 
first poem copied on its 
pages. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s writings 
are widely read and ad- 
mired, but nothing which 
she has done has ever 
eclipsed the fame of “Cur- 
few.” 

Madge Morris Wagner, 
the author of ‘‘ The Liberty 
Bell,” “ Rocking the Cra- 
dle,” “The Golden Gate,” 
and other poems that have 
made for her a national rep- 
utation, has been for many 
years a resident of San Die- 
go, Cal. It has been said of 
her: “Fame found Madge 
Morris Wagner in the Col- 
orado desert. Her tent is 
there season after season, 
and she knows and loves it 
as a sailor knows and loves 
the sea.” Joaquin Miller 
thus comments on her poem 
“To the Colorado Desert”: “ Not since 
I can remember have I heard a voice so 
true as this. It is even John the Bap- 
tist, crying in the wilderness.” “The 
Liberty Bell” is so well known that it 
is unnecessary to quote it, and but 
brief mention need be made of the his- 
tory of the bell, the real bell that owed 
its creation to the poem. ‘The Lib- 
erty Bell was rung by Madge Morris 
Wagner for the first time July 4, 1893, 
in the World’s Fair grounds, Chicago, 
fll. It contains the gifts of more than 
250,000 people, representing everything, 
from the clapper of the Old Mission 
bell to ‘ Baby Ruth’s’ first gold ring.” 

Scarcely less well known is her 
“Rocking the Cradle”—a poem that 
has brought tears to the eyes of many 








Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


a poor, bereft soul—aye, and one need 
not be bereft, either, to feel the pathos 
of it. 


I hear her rocking the baby— 

In the recom just next to mine— 
And I fancy I feel the dimpled arms 
That round her neck entwine, 

As she rocks and rocks the baby, 

In the room just next to mine. 


I hear her rocking the baby, 

Slower and slower now, 

And I know she is leaving her good-night kiss 
On its eyes, and cheek, and brow. 

From her rocking, rocking, rocking, 

I wonder would she start 

Could she know, through the wall between us, 
She is rocking on my heart. 


“The future of such writers,” says 
Joaquin Miller, “is not behind them.” 





RUPERT HUGHES 


AUTHOR OF “MUSIC IN AMERICA” 


Photograph by Hollinger & Rockey, New York. See Editorial Notes, page 111. 
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XXIII.—THE CHICAGO COLONY 


By Rupert Hughes 


lies midway between what her en- 

emies impute to her and what she 
claims for: herself. Her artistic future 
‘cannot but be great. It ought to be 
distinctly national, too, the heart as it 
is, of the Middle West, equally afar from 
the traditions of the effete East and the 
unsettling art-influences of the Celes- 
tials. 

But whatever her artistic future or 
her artistic past it cannot be denied 
that Chicago has at present a colony of 
workers actuated by most excellent 
ideals and attaining many solid suc- 
cesses. In none of the arts, surely, is 
her work more satisfactory or promising 
than in music. For some years Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra 
have been identified with Chicago ; and 
the local composers have a Manuscript 
Society that gives frequent concerts. 
Besides the native-born composers, 
whom alone it is my privilege to dis- 
cuss, Chicago has a number of natural- 
ized foreigners who contribute to its 
musical atmosphere. 

Most prominent among the native 
composers is doubtless Frederick Grant 
Gleason, Esq., who has written in the 
large forms with distinguished success. 
The Thomas Orchestra has performed a 
number of his works, which is an excel- 
lent praise, because Mr. Thomas, who 
has done so much for American audi- 
ences, has worried himself little about 
the American composer. At the World’s 
Fair, which was, in some ways, the ar- 
tistie birthday of Chicago, and possibly 

*This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Composers 
(Mrs. Beach, Miss ge Rogers, etc.), G. W. Chad- 
wick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar S. Kelley, H. 
W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. Marston and Frank 
Lynes, Harry Rowe Shelley, John Hyatt Brewer, Homer 
N. Bartlett, Charles Crozat Converse, the New York Colony 
(Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, Victor Harris, etc.), and 
the Boston Colony (Clayton Johns, F. F. Bullard, Homer 


A. Norris, ete.). Portraits, autographs in fac-simile, and 
examples of the music of the composers have been given. 


Tie truth about Chicago probably 


the most important artistic event in our 
history, some of Mr. Gleason’s works 
were performed by Mr. Thomas’ organ- 
ization. Among them the Vorspiel to 
an opera, “Otho Visconti,” for which 
Mr. Gleason wrote both words and mu- 
sic. The Vorspiel, like that to “ Lohen- 
grin,” is short and delicate. It begins 
ravishingly with flutes and clarinets 
and four violins, pianissimo, followed by 
a blare of brass. After this introduc- 
tory period the work runs through ten- 
derly contemplative musing to the end, 
in which, again, the only strings are the 
four violins, though here they are ac- 
companied by the brass and woodwinds 
and tympani, the cymbals being gently 
tapped with drum sticks. 

The introduction to the third act of 
the opera is more lyrical but not so fine. 
Another opera by Mr. Gleason, is “ Mon- 
tezuma,” opus 16—-‘“‘Otho” was the 
seventh opus. Mr. Gleason is again his 
own librettist. Of this opera I have 
seen only the Introduction and Priests’ 
March. It has a grain of martial mel- 
ody in a bushel of trumpet figures and 
other preparation. There are a few ef- 
fectively blatant discords. In this op- 
era the Wagnerian leit-motif idea is 
adopted. 

Another work played at the World’s 
Fair by Mr. Thomas is a “ Processional 
of the Holy Grail.” It is scored elab- 
orately, but is rather brilliant than 
large. It complimentarily introduces a 
hint or two of Wagner’s Grail motif. 

The symphonic poem “ Edris ” was al- 
so performed by the Thomas Orchestra. 
It is based upon Marie Corelli’s novel, 
“ Ardath,” which gives opportunity for 
much programmism, but of a mystical 
highly colored sort for which music is 
especially competent. It makes use of 
a number of remarkably beautiful mo- 
tifs. One effect much commented upon 
was a succession of fifths in the bass. 
It is said that the copyist, on sending 
the parts back, wrote in the margin 
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«“ Quinten!” to which Mr. Gleason 
added “ Gewiss !” 

Parallel fifths are the first bugbear of 
the school of harmony. If there is one 
rule that is supposed to be axiomatic 
and based on the very first principles of 
musical grammar, it is this : Avoid con- 
secutive fifths, open or hidden. Very 
few have ever dared to break this rule, 
as it is taken for a proverb of primitive 
ignorance. Some composers, with a 
freakish impudence, have thrown them 
in with a swagger that only emphasized 
their acknowledgment of the rule. 

But, surely now, consecutive fifths 
have been as much sinned against as sin- 
ning. Like every other harmonic com- 
bination, their success or failur3 de- 
pends upon the individual instance of 
their use, their meaning, their place in 
the scale, and the notes that surround 
them. To pick them out from the 
midst of their chords and thump them 
loudly, as my teacher used to do, is no 
fair test of their quality. Almost any 
combination yields to such argument. 
When used alone they are likely to be 
cold and quaint to the point of disagree- 
ableness. But sometimes one wishes to 
use just that expression. To break them 
up with preparation or annul them by 
circumlocution has the insipid and cow- 
ardly effect of quoting a good slang 
phrase, and spoiling it by adding some 
asinine dilution like “as it were,” or “in 
the picturesque language of the streets.” 
But there are places—especially in the 
lower ranges, and with a superstructure 
of sixths, say—where consecutive fifths 
have a sonority and a richness that is 
unequalled. To strike such unblamed 
chords as thirds and sixths in these 
lower ranges, however, is to get a harsh 
result ; which proves what I have said 
before, that every combination, fifths 
included, has the places where it is fit 
and places where it is unfit. 

Holding this view, as I have for long, 
I was delighted to find the learned 
Helmholz supporting it. He very wisely 
argues that there can be no scientific 
objection to consecutive fifths, and that 
their ill-favor must be due to their 
history ; for,.in the early stages of har- 
mony consecutive octaves and consecu- 
tive fifths were about the only combina- 
tions known, even in vocal compositions, 
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where they are now particularly tabooed. 
With the further evolution of harmony, 
the younger schoolmen, with their new 
and enlarged resources, came to look 
upon consecutive fifths as old-fashioned 
and tame. Succeeding centuries have 
increased the ill-favor by mere obsti- 
nacy of custom, until what was once 
only unfashionable is now called crim- 
inal. The fact that many scholars be- 
lieve firmly that fifths are odious does 
not prove. that they are essentially so, 
for by long training one may grow to 
think almost anything to be almost 
anything. Later harmonists have grown 
weaker and weaker in their disapproval 
of consecutive fifths. Marx gives them 
a very faint damnation, and Goodrich 
a cordial welcome in certain cases. 
He absolutely opposes the disfranvhise- 
ment of hidden fifths and octaves. Con- 
secutive fifths should be used with cau- 
tion, because they are generally thin 
and bleak, but so ought sixths and 
thirds to be cautiously used, because 
they are generally sweetish and tame. 

The true critical test of music is not 
a reference to some standard set up by 
more or less untrustworthy custom, but 
the subjection of every harmony, every 
progression, every inversion, every 
counterpoint, to the question, Has it a 
meaning here? and has it the right 
meaning ? But this is getting far 
from Mr. Gleason. 

Possibly Mr. Gleason’s happiest work 
is his exquisite music for that most ex- 
quisite of American poems, “The Cul- 
prit Fay.” It is described in detail in 
Mr. Upton’s “Standard Cantatas,” and 


-liberally quoted from in Mr. Goodrich’s 


“ Musical Analysis.” 

As is shown by the two or three vocal 
works of his that I have seen, Mr. Glea- 
son is less successful as a melodist than 
asa harmonist. But in this latter ca- 
pacity he is gifted indeed. He shows 
by his use of suspensions and passing 
notes as well as in his use of leading 
motifs a discipleship of Wagner ; but it 
is a discipleship, not an imitation. He 
is fitted to sing Ebling’s “ Lobgesang 
auf die Harmonie.” In his setting of 
this poem he has used a soprano and 
baritone solo with male chorus and 
orchestra. The harmonic structure 
throughout is superb in all the various 
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Excerpt from an Orchestral Score by Mr. Gleason. 
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virtues ascribed to harmony. The end- 
ing is magnificent. 

Mr. Gleason has had ‘an unusual 
schooling. He was born at Middletown, 
Conn., in 1848. His parents were mu- 
sical, and, when at sixteen he wrote a 
small matter of two oratorios without 
previous instruction, they put him to 
study under Dudley Buck. From his 
tuition he graduated to Germany, and 
such teachers as Moscheles, Richter, 
Plaidy, Lobe, Raif, Taussig, and Weitz- 
mann. He studied in England after 
that and returned again to Germany. 
When he reappeared in America he re- 
mained a while at Hartford, Conn., 
whence he went to Chicago in 1876. 
He has lived there since, working at 
teaching and composition, and acting 
as musical critic of the Chicago Trib- 
une. An unusually gifted body of crit- 
ics, dramatic, musical, and literary, is 
at work upon the Chicago newspapers, 
and Mr. Gleason has been prominent 
among them. 

Among other important compositions 
of his are a symphonic cantata, “‘The 
Auditorium Festival Ode,” sung at the 
dedication of the Chicago Auditorium 
by a chorus of five hundred ; sketches 
for orchestra, a piano concerto, organ 
music and songs. 

A very interesting gavotte from his 
opera, “Otho Visconti,” has been tran- 
scribed for the piano by Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, who has not only tran- 
scribed for this instrument many or- 
chestral works by American composers, 
but has in other ways also done more 
to aid the cause of native music and 
promulgate native ability than any one 
else. He was the first prominent mu- 
sician to give a certain portion of his 
programme regularly to the American 
composer. This recognition from so 
distinguished a performer could not 
but interest many who had previously 
turned a deaf ear to all the musical 
efforts of the Eagle. 

Mr. Sherwood was born at Lyons, 
New York, of good American stock. 
His father was his teacher until the age 
of seventeen, when he studied with 
Heimberger, Pychowski, and Dr. Will- 
iam Mason. He studied in Europe 
with Kullak and Deppe, Scotson Clark, 
Weitzmann, Doppler, Wuerst, and 


Richter. He was for a time organist 
in Stuttgart and later in Berlin. He 
was a favorite pupil of Liszt, and played 
in concerts abroad with remarkable suc- 
cess, winning at the age of eighteen high 
critical enthusiasm. He has been more 
cordially recognized abroad than at 
home, and is assuredly one of the great- 
est living pianists. It is fortunate that 
his patriotism keeps him at home, 
where he is needed in the constant 
battle against the Philistinism of lay- 
men and the most indecent apathy 
toward the efforts of native musical abil- 
ity manifested by almost all critics and 
people of influence. 

Mr. Sherwood will be chiefly remem- 
bered as a pianist, but he has written a 
certain amount of music of an excellent 
quality. Opera 1-4 were published 
abroad. Opus 5 is a suite, the second 
number of which is an “Idylle” that 
deserves its name. It is as blissfully 
clear and ringing as anything could 
well be, and shows the Theokritan per- 
fection of a “ ‘Adv te 7d WwIvpicpe.” The 
third number of the suite is called 
“Greetings.” It has only one or two 
unusual touches. Number 4 bears the 
suggestive title “Regrets for the Piano- 
forte.” It was possibly written after 
some of his less promising pupils had 
finished a lesson. The last number of 
the suite is a quaint Novelette. 

Mr. Sherwood’s sixth opus is made 
up of a brace of mazurkas. The former, 
in C Minor, contains some of his best 
work. It is original and moody, and 
ends strongly. The second, in A Major, 
is still better. It not only keeps up a 
high standard throughout but shows 
occasional touches of the most fascinat- 
ing art. 

A Scherzo, opus 7, cracks a few good 
jokes, but is mostly elaboration. Opus 
8 is a fiery Romanza Appassionata. 
Opus 9 is a Scherzo-Caprice. This is 
probably his best work. It is dedicated 
to Liszt, and though extremely brilliant 
is full of meaning. It has an interlude 
of tender romance. “Coy Maiden” is 
a graceful thing, but hardly deserves 
the punishment of so horrible a name. 
“A Gypsy Dance” is too long but it is 
of good material. It has an interesting 
metre, three-quarter time with the first 
note dotted. There is a good effect 
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gained by sustaining certain notes over 
several measures, though few pianists 
get a real sostenuto. An “Allegro Pa- 
tetico,” opus 12 ; “ Medea,” opus 13, and 
a set of small pieces, make up his rather 
short list of compositions. 

Another potent laborer for the cause 
of American music, and one who has 
printed even less of his own work than 
Mr. Sherwood, is A. J. Goodrich, Esq. 
He has not published American music 
through concerts, but, in theoretical 
works, has quoted freely from the 
thoughtful and original work of his 
contemporary fellow - countrymen to 
prove his points, and has put them on a 
par with foreign writers. He has also 
made himself perhaps the most advanced 
of living writers on the theory of music, 
which is certainly a large contribution 
to the solidity of our attainments, for 
he is recognized among scholars abroad 


as one of the leading spirits of his time. 


His success is the more pleasing since 
he was not only born but educated in 
this country. 

The town of Chilo, Ohio, was Mr. 
Goodrich’s birthplace. He was born 


there in 1847, of American parentage. 
His father taught him the rudiments of 
music and the piano for one year, after 


which he became his own teacher. He 
has had both a thorough and an inde- 
pendent instructor. The fact that he 
has been enabled to follow his own con- 
science without danger of being con- 
vinced into error by the prestige of 
some influential master, is doubtless to 
be credited with much of the novelty 
and courage of his work. 

His most important book is undoubt- 
edly his “‘ Analytical Harmony,” though 
his “ Musical Analysis” and other works 
are serious and important. This is not 
the place to discuss Mr. Goodrich’s 
technicalities, but one must mention 
the real bravery it took to discard the 
old practice of a figured bass, and to 
attack many of the theoretical fetiches 
without hesitation. Almost all of the 
old theorists have confessed, usually 
in a foot-note to the preface or in 
modest disclaimer lost somewhere in 
the book, that the great masters 
would occasionally be found violating 
certain of their rules. But this did not 
lead them to deducing their rules from 
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the great masters. Mr. Goodrich, how- 
ever, has gone to melody as the ground- 
work of his harmonic system, and to 
the practice of great masters, old and 
new, for the tests of all his theories. 
The result is a book which can be un- 
reservedly commended for self-instruc- 
tion to the ignorant and to the too 
learned. 

Mr. Goodrich’s composition is a thing 
of the past, he says. In his youth he 
wrote a score or more of fugues, two 
string quartettes, a trio that was played 
in New York and Chicago, a sonata, two 
concert overtures, a hymn for soprano 
(in English), invisible chorus (in Latin) 
and orchestra; a volume of songs, and 
numerous piano pieces. He writes : “In 
truth, I believed at one time that I was 
a real composer—but after listening to 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony that 
illusion was dispelled. Had not Mrs. 
Goodrich rescued from the flames a few 
MSS. I would have destroyed every 
note.” 

Only a piano suite is left, I believe, 
and this leads one to regret that 
Tschaikowsky should have served as a 
deterrent instead of an inspiration. 
The Suite has an inelaborate Pre- 
lude which begins strongly and ends 
gracefully, showing unusual handling 
throughout. A Minuet, taken scher- 
zando, -is also most original and happy. 
There is a quaint Sarabande, and a 
Gavotte written on simple lines, but 
superbly. Its Musette is simply capti- 
vating. All these little pieces indeed 
show sterling originality and unusual 
resources in a small compass. 

Mr. Henry Schoenefeld is a Chicago- 
an whose orchestral works are praised 
most enthusiastically by judges whose 
critical dictum one must take seriously. 
Personally, I have neither heard these 
pieces nor seen the scores, and can only 
insert his name and mention his works. 

Mr. Schoenefeld was born in Milwau- 
kee in 1857. His father was a musi- 
cian, and his teacher for some years. 
At the age of seventeen Mr. Schoene- 
feld went to Leipzig, where he spent 
three years, studying under Reinecke, 
Coccius, Papperitz, and Grill. A large 
choral and orchestral work was awarded 
a prize. Thereafter he went to Weimar, 
where he studied under Edward Lassen. 
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In 1879 Mr. Schoenefeld came back 
to America, and took up his residence 
in Chicago, where he has since lived as 
a teacher, orchestra leader, and com- 
poser. His most important works are 
a sonata for piano, a sonata for violin 
and piano, and various orchestral pieces, 
of which a “Suite Characteristique ” 
has been played by the Thomas orches- 
tra, and in Europe where Hanslick, Ni- 
codé, and Rubinstein praised it highly. 

Mr. Schoenefeld’s “* Rural Sympho- 
ny ” was awarded the $500 prize offered 
by the National Conservatory. Dvorak 
was the Chairman of the Committee on 
Award, and gave Mr. Schoenefeld hearty 
compliments. Two later works are 
“Die drei Indianer,” an ode for male 
chorus, solo, and orchestra; and an 
overture, “The Sunny South,” which, 
like the “Suite Characteristique,” ex- 
ploits the peculiarities of the negro 
character. According to an analysis 
by Mr. Goodrich, who rates it very 
high, it is made up of grotesque hilar- 
ity with interludes of pathos. 

Only a few of Mr. Schoenefeld’s works 
are published, all of them piano pieces. 
It is no slur upon his orchestral glory 
to say that these are for the most part 
unimportant : a “Scherzo and Fanta- 
siestiick,” old-fashioned and naive, a 
thin “ Love Song,” an excellent “Im- 
promptu” and “Prelude,” and a number 
of pieces for children ; “The Festival,” 
opus 21, of whose eight pieces, only the 
“Mazurka” is likely to make even the 
smallest child think. The “ Kleine 
Tanz Suite” is better. The six chil- 
dren’s pieces of opus 41, ‘“‘ Mysteries of 
the Wood,” make considerable appeal 
to the fancy and imagination, and are 
highly interesting. They show Grieg’s 
influence very plainly, and are quite 
worth recommending. 
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A still better appeal to the interest 
and needs of musical childhood is made 
by certain of Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor’s 
compositions. Mrs. Gaynor was born 
as Miss Smith in St. Louis. Her 
principal teacher was Dr. Louis Maas. 

Her published work is all songs, 
excepting two quite unconsequential 
piano pieces. Some of her songs are 
written in conventional ballad - form, 
like, “‘Come down to the River to- 
night, Love,” which is almost, but not 
quite, as bad as its title, and “If Love be 
Won,” which shows some unexpectedly 
excellent touches in the midst of a 
rather trite accompaniment. Her “Noc- 
turne” is a very graceful trifle, which 
suggests, without any imitation, Schu- 
mann’s light Venetian songs to Tom 
Moore’s words. The ending is deli- 
cious, and its final ;'5 chord is particu- 
larly Schumannesque. 

Mrs. Gaynor’s other songs have been 
grouped into three albums. “An Al- 
bum of Seven Songs,” all written skil- 
fully, includes a rich setting of “The 
Night has a Thousand Eyes,” that 
should stand high among the lyric’s 
many settings, and a good “Sleep 
Song.” 

“Six Rose Songs ” shows further ma- 
turity of resources in its fine “If I 
Knew,” and the fascinating metrical 
uses of § tempo in “The Wind went 
Wooing.” 

Her best work, though, is a group of 
seven, “Songs for Little Folks.” The 
first, with its delicious ‘“‘ Bye-Low ” re- 
frain, is a gem. The last is an ex- 
tremely clever ‘“‘ Fireflies.” The others 
are whimsical little stories, told with ir- 
resistible drollery that saves them from 
all risk of namby-pamby. Not one 
composer in hundreds could have done 
them so well. 
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THE STORY OF A PURITAN COQUETTE AND A SOLDIER’S WOOING 
By Beulah Marie Dix 


T was so early in the spring that the 
bloom still lingered on the apple- 
trees; one white branch, wet with 

dew, just flicked across my face as 


I rode up the lane. Under the trees 


the short grass was wet, too; I noted 
that as I turned off through the orchard, 
and I had to bend forward in my saddle 
to save my head from the low boughs. 
“This the place, sir,” Sergeant Greg- 
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ory said, as he rode up alongside me; 
“ Heaven send we come well away.” 

‘‘T would thou mightest be left be- 
hind, Gregory,” I replied. “T'll lay all 
my hopes of an inheritance thou’dst 
grumble Aimwell Shortridge out of his 
possessions. On my soul, ’tis too fair a 
freehold, this, for a cursed rebel.” 

For, as we came out from under the 
trees of the orchard, I lifted my head 
again and saw, right before us, a long 
timbered house with a red roof, across 
which a vine trailed, and, on our right, 
a wide barn with low eaves. Between 
the two, fields rolled smooth and faint 
green off to the brown ploughed land 
and the line of hills over which the 
sun stood level with my eyes. The hush 
of the early morning was upon the fields 
and farm; not a soul did we see stir- 
ring, till our horses were plashing into 
the soft dirt of the barn-yard. Then a 
shock-headed plough-boy came stum- 
bling through the half-opened door of the 
barn, and, after one glance at our little 
troop, made off, bawling loud enough 
to set us all laughing, though old Greg- 
ory’s face went grimmer than ever. 
“He'll rouse the whole countryside,” 
he muttered. 

“He'll crack his lungs and no more,” 
I said. ‘There is not a stick of a house 
within a league of here, and ere he 
come thither, we'll be off with the cattle. 
Briskly now, lads. Let me see what 
herders you can make of yourselves.” 

I was the more inclined to haste, inas- 
much as I was three leagues further east 
of Oxford than my orders warranted me. 
By rights I should have been foraging 
in the debatable land betwixt the lines ; 
but the chance, by going a few hours’ 
march further, of plundering the byres 
of Aimwell Shortridge, one of the hot- 
test of the rebel brood in all Bucks, was 
too good to let slip. And as I watched 
the sleek cows and fat oxen come plung- 
ing from the barn I had no regret for 
the risk I had taken ; the captain would 
let me make my peace when he saw so 
noble a re-enforcement to our larder ; 
and then I’d have twenty sovereigns of 
Lieutenant Vaughan, who had wagered 
I durst not venture so far east. So I 
sat my horse in the barn-yard and 
whistled under my breath while Greg- 
ory cursed at the men and helped to 
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head off the frightened cattle, who did 
not take kindly to going a-soldiering. 
I knew the old sergeant was fully as- 
sured that at the last a troop of Round- 
head dragoons would charge out upon 
us from the farm-house, so when I saw 
the door open and a solitary woman 
come forth I called to him, “ The rebels 
- upon you, Gregory. Look to your- 
self. 

“T take it ’tis more in your line, 
Lieutenant Brereton,” he retorted, sulk- 
ily, and by that the woman came up to 
us. She had a gray cloak wrapped 
about her and the hood pulled over her 
face, but I could tell by her low stature 
and quick, springy step that she was a 
young maid. 

“By what right do you drive our 
cattle, sir?” she asked me point blank, 
flinging back her head like a little sol- 
dier. With that movement off flew her 
hood and I had a sight of as pretty a 
lass as a man would wish to see, and all 
the prettier for the red that had shot up 
into her cheeks and the anger that made 
her blue eyes look black. 

**T do this by the order of our sover- 
eign master, the king,” I said, courte- 
ously, removing my hat. 

“ Our sovereign master, aye,” she re- 
plied ; “but wherefore doth he bid you 
to plunder me?” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should offend 
you, mistress,” I said. “Ido but take 
the cattle of the notorious rebel, Aim- 
well Shortridge.” 

“But yonder cow, the little red one 
that is blind of one eye, doth not belong 
to Captain Shortridge. She belongeth 
to me, to Polly Shortridge, and I am 
loyal to the king, and you have no right 
to rob me of her.” All this she said in 
a breath, while the color came and went 
in her face. 

“Truth, you shall have back the 
beast,” I said, “for the brave maiden 
that you are.” 

At that she paled suddenly and took 
her eyes from my face to glance appre- 
hensively at my troopers, who, having 
got out the cattle, were tramping up to 
see what was toward. I think she had 
just realized that a score of Prince 
Rupert’s rough riders were not the 
gentlest playfellows a young maid 
could choose. 
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“Into your saddles, men,” I ordered 
sharply. ‘And, Mistress Polly, take 
back your red cow ? 

“T thank you, sir,” she said quickly, 
and drew a breath again. 

But,” I added, bending a little 
from my saddle so none of my fellows 
might hear, “ you must pay ransom for 
her.” 

“Money?” she asked, blankly. “‘ What 
sum, sir?” 

“T’m no merchant,” I said. 
kiss.” 

My lady drew back with her lips tight 
set and a look in her eyes that meant had 
she been a man she would have struck 
me. 

“ Otherwise,” I went on, “we must 
needs make steaks of the little red 
cow.” 

Mistress Polly looked at me, and 
then at the cow, which Gregory had 
caught by the horn, and then up at me 
again. ‘“ Yea,” she said at last, droop- 
ing her eyelids, and then, running to 
the cow, started back with it to the barn. 

As I swung from the saddle to follow 
her, old Gregory caught my arm. 
“Softly, Master Raleigh,” he said. 
. “You'll come to no good along of the 
wench.” 

“My good sergeant,” I retorted, “I 
ama few years older than I was when 
you used to cuff my ears for meddling 
with your fowling-piece.” 

“Aye,” he snapped, “you have three 
hairs on your upper lip now, Master 
Raleigh Brereton, and a lieutenant’s 
commission to misuse.” 

** Be thankful I misuse it so far as to 
let you go unchecked for this,” I said, 
sternly. “Mount now, and lead the 
troop to the garrison. Il overtake 
you ere you have covered a league.” 

With that I shook him off and went 


“Just a 


into the barn, a great, dim place, with a 
low loft on either hand above the rows 


of empty stanchions. At the farther 
end the red cow was nosing over some 
dry fodder, but never @ sight nor a 
sound did I get of Mistress Polly Short- 
ridge. I stood in the doorway and 
blinked the light of the sun outof my 
eyes till I could count the cracks on the 
barn floor, and the gray cobwebs far up 
in the peak of the roof; then, shifting 
my position a bit, I got sight, over in 
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the far corner of the left hand loft, of a 
little gray heap. ‘‘ Mistress Polly Short- 
ridge,” I raised my voice, “I take it 
most unkindly of you to draw the lad- 
der up after you.” The gray heap never 
stirred, but I went on at a venture: “I 
have been in the saddle all night and 
I am pitiably weary and stiff, and now 
you are going to make me climb up into 
the loft to get my just due.” 

Thereupon I tramped heavily into the 
barn, but, ere I had more than laid my 
hand on one of the mangers betwixt the 
stanchions, Mistress Polly appeared on 
the edge of the loft above me. She had 
thrown off her cloak and I could see her 
stout little shoes beneath her short pet- 
ticoat. Her bodice turned away at the 
neck, and her throat was white and her 
cheeks very red, but she spoke dispas- 
sionately enough: “Are you coming 
up?” 

“Tn truth,” I answered, and, stepping 
up on the manger, gripped hold on the 
edge of the loft. Then I got sight of a 
trim red stocking and a pretty little 
ankle; and a neat little shoe came down 
on my left hand, hard ; so I dropped to 
the floor of the barn again, and, I fear, 
swore aloud. For the sturdy little 
rogue had put some force into that 
stamp. 

“ Are you coming up?” she repeated, 
with her eyes laughing and a dimple 
showing at the corner of her mouth. 
Then, as I made no answer, but stood 
pressing my aching fingers in my other 
hand, her mocking face grew half so- 
licitous, amd she asked, “Did I truly 
make you to suffer ?” 

“No,” Lretorted, rubbing my fingers. 
“T do this solely for diversion’s sake.” 

“Doth it not seem to you,” she re- 
sumed demurely, after watching me an 
instant, “that if you went to the well 
and put cold water on your hand the 
pain would abate.” 

At that I burst out laughing. “ Mis- 
tress Polly,” I said, “I can near for- 
give your stamping on my hand, but 
I cannot forgive you for thinking to be- 
fool me thus.” 

“All is fair in war,” she answered 
promptly. 

* And in love,” I added, whereat she 
made a little grimace. I laughed, and 
fetching a bucket from within the line 
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of stalls placed it wrong side up and sat 
down upon it with my back against a 
stanchion. ‘I can wait,” I said. 

“So can I,” replied Mistress Polly, 
with a mighty deal. of dignity, and down 
she sat on the edge of the loft with the 
fierce little shoes tucked under her pet- 
ticoat. 

“Tf you knew how very pretty you 
are,” I ventured, “ you'd forgive me for 
this.” 

Mistress Polly fixed her eyes on the 
edge of the loft above my head and be- 
gan singing very sweetly, “'Thus fought 
Prince Rupert, the Robber of the 
Rhine,” a song which was not in the 
least complimentary to my commander. 
From time to time she just lowered her 
eyes to see how I took it, and then, when 
she found me gazing at her steadily, she 
colored a little and sang on with such a 
growing indignation that by the seventh 
verse she had to stop for lack of breath. 
“Very well sung,” I applauded, gravely. 
“ But you said you were for the king.” 

“That doth not mean that I am for 
all his ruffianly officers.” 

“Nor for his gentlemanly officers ?” I 
insinuated. 

“You, sir?” she asked with perilous 
sweetness. “Oh, you are not ruffianly.” 

“No?” Whatam I?” 

“Scarce acourteous knight,” she said, 
looking me full in the eyes, “but not 
all a bully—as yet.” 

“T thank you for your courtesy,” I 
retorted ; “I might have known so good 
a Puritan as your father would have 
trained you well in plain speaking.” 

“My father ?” 

“ Aimwell Shortridge.” 

“Oh, he is not my father.” She took 
up aloose straw from the floor of the 
loft and began snapping it in her fin- 

ers. 

“What then ?” 

“My cousin, my guardian. Do you 
not think you were best go now ?” 

I looked toward the door, where a 
square of yellow now lay, and beyond 
to the red roof of the house that gleamed 
in the strong morning sun. Then I 
looked up at her again and said: “No, 
Mistress Polly, I do not go. fill I have 
what you have promised me.’ 

“T did not promise,” she said, biting 
her lips. 
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“Tut, tut,” I cautioned. 

“T did but say yea,” she explained, 
rising to her feet, “and if you cannot 
get it 

“Tll have to take the cow, then,” I 
said, and, getting up slowly, crossed the 
barn, trying to keep an eye on her as I 
did so. First she looked distressed, 
then angry, and then finally she laughed 
out, ‘ General.” 

“Yes?” I answered. 

“ How think you ‘twill suit your gen- 
eralship to be driving one lonely little 
cow along the road to Oxford?” 

She had me there, so I gave over and 
crossed to the foot of the loft. ‘Since 
I be helpless to enforce my right,” I said, 
“you ought to be generous. Prithee, 
give me what you promised.” 

Mistress Polly, standing over my head, 
tucked her hands behind her back and 
made No with a movement of her lips. 

*“Why not?” I urged. 

“Why?” she retorted. 

** Because you promised,” I said, “and 
a gentlewoman should keep her word.” 

* A gentleman should not force a maid 
to such a promise.” 

“TI will amend my course of life, 
then,” I said, “‘after you have given me | 
that kiss.” 

Mistress Polly said nothing, but stood 
with lips parted, and eyes on the barn 
door, such a look in her face that I felt 
what was amiss and swung round on 
the instant, with my hand on my sword. 
There in the doorway stood two men 
in buff jackets, with close-cropped heads, 
and yonder by the houseI got a glimpse 
of others. I heard the girl give a little 
half-frightened sound like a sob, and 
one of those in the door, stepping 
forward, bade me lay off my arms. 
Thereupon I whipped out my sword 
and set my back against one of the stan- 
chions, and when the man came within 
striking distance, thrust at him. As I 
did so, his mate came up and took me a 
crack across the skull with the butt of 
his musket that sent me sprawling. I 
remember dimly, as I went down, that 
I heard someone cry: “ David! David! 
Do not kill him!” 

I came to my senses on my back in 
the middle of the floor, with one of my 
worthy Puritans grinding his knee into 
my chest as he stripped off my sword- 
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belt. The sunlight lay in the doorway, 
just as before, and hurt my eyes, so I 
had to close them. When I looked 
again the dim cobwebby roof of the 
barn was sliding along like ice in a 
flooded river, and the stanchions were 
whirling round me, and the men—there 
were two of them, besides the one kneel- 
ing above me—all had white blurs for 
faces. They set me up on my feet, I 
know, and I reeled against a stanchion 
and gripped it with one hand and kept 
my feet braced so I need not fall again. 
I got my other hand up to my head, for 
it was spinning round at such a rate I 
wanted to steady it. Then one of the 
men, a grim fellow, with a clean shaven, 
square jaw, who wore an officer’s sash, 
asked me sternly who I was, and I told 
him, trying hard to make my voice firm, 
that I was Brereton of Prince Rupert's 
horse. 

Then, as I got things clearer before 
my eyes, I saw Mistress Polly come tip- 
toeing up past the grim man, and I 
noted, though she was still white about 
the mouth, there was mischief in her 
eyes. ‘ Nicholas,” she said, and at that 
one of the men beside me faced about, 
and on the instant she stepped up to 
me and, putting one hand lightly on my 
shoulder, kissed me. 

Faith, the world stopped swinging 
round then so suddenly I near went 
down. I got a flash of a gray petticoat 
as Mistress Polly ran out of the barn, 
and I heard one trooper burst out laugh- 
ing—no blame to him ; I must have cut 
a sorry figure—and the other chuckle in 
his beard. Next instant the grim man 
strode up to me as if he were charging a 
troop of heavy dragoons. “You dog! 
What was between you and that maid?” 
he blazed out, and would have caught 
me by the throat, only I thrust up my 
arm in time to defend myself. 

“There was naught,” I said, trying 
hard, with my head still tu:obbing, to 
think out some pretty fable that would 
clear the skirts of the little rogue who 
had put me in such a plight. 

“You lie, curse you!” he stormed, 
with his white lips working. 

I remember I told myself I ought to 
strike him for that, and I would later, 
but just then I dared not take my hand 
from the stanchion lest I go down. So— 
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for if I could not act I must say some- 
thing, and this was all that came into my 
head—lI asked, ‘“‘In any case, what is it to 
you?” 

“Only this,” he said, biting his lips 
and holding himself in check, “‘ Mistress 
Shortridge is my ward and my betrothed 
wife.” 

Somehow the thought of Aimwell 
Shortridge, the devil of a Roundhead, 
who burned our outposts and killed our 
men, marrying, and, of all women, marry- 
ing sucha witch as Mistress Polly, struck 
me as irresistibly mirthful, and, the more 
so as I was still light-headed with the 
knock I had got, my mouth began to 
twitch into a smile. “On my honor, 
Captain Shortridge,” I said, frankly, “I 
had no suspicion I was trespassing upon 
your rights. Haply you look for me to 
crave your pardon af 

“Be in no haste, I beseech you, Master 
Brereton,” he said, coolly. He had drawn 
off and stood with his hands behind his 
back; his mouth, for all he spoke 
steadily, was still a-quiver with the pas- 
sion of the last moments. “Tl have you 
on your knees soon enough, in any case. 
Lock him down cellar, men, and bring 
me the key. And, hark you, see you tie 
him securely ere you leave him.” 


After my two worthy Roundheads had 
gone up the rough stairs and locked the 
door behind them, I sat down on the 
lowest step and, blinking into the dark- 
ness, tried to find out what manner of 


place my prison might be. A long cel- 
lar with an uneven floor of dirt and 
rough walls, so much I made out by the 
dim light that filtered in from a slit of a 
window that showed the merest edge of 
green grass. When I realized that this 
was the only way out of the cellar and 
too straitened for my passage, even if I 
had had my hands free, I gave over 
wrestling at the strap about my wrists, 
and, leaning my shoulder against the 
step behind me, sat watching the window 
and the bit of grass with the sun glint- 
ing on the top of it. I thought, I re- 
member, how pleased Vaughan would 
be that I came not back to claim the 
twenty sovereigns, and how old Gregory 
would be sorry, yet find a cold comfort 
for my disaster in that matters had gone 
as he had prophesied, and then I 
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thought of the little wench who had 
brought me to this and how pretty she 
was, and I wondered if she realized the 
evil plight she had put me in, I did not 
think at all of Aimwell Shortridge, 
though ; there’d be time enough for that 
when he came to have the reckoning 
with me that I knew I must look for. 

But afterward, when I fell asleep 
where I sat, I dreamed of Captain Short- 
ridge, so evil a dream that I was happy 
enough when I waked myself by rolling 
off the steps. I cared not to risk another 
tumble, however, so I lay where I fell, 
and listened to the men tramping across 
the floor above my head, and watched 
the narrow shred of sunlight from the 
window creep slowly across the floor 
toward the wall, till late in the after- 
noon—or so I judged the time by the 
fact that I was exceeding hungry. Then 
I slept again and awoke in thick dark- 
ness, with my body cramped and stiff, 
and my wrists aching with the pressure 
of the strap. I tried to lie comfortably 
again and could not, nor could I sleep, 
though I held my eyes shut long enough 
to count a score of hundreds. 

I was just giving up the hope of 
drowsing when there came a faint creak- 
ing noise that made me open my eyes, 
and then I beheld on the floor at the 
other end of the cellar a square of yel- 
low light. I struggled up, half sitting, 
and stared at it and wondered if I were 
dreaming. The ceiling seemed to have 
opened, and then, with a swish, a rope- 
ladder shot down the aperture and hung 
swaying. “Shortridge would not choose 
that way to make his visitation,” I told 
myself. “Tis a friend. Gregory and 
some of my men . 

Then at the head of the ladder two 
small shoes appeared, feeling tremu- 
lously for the rope, and then the edge 
of a petticoat. “Polly,” I said, under 
my breath, and of a sudden I felt some- 
thing that was half a sob and half a 
laugh come up in my throat. The poor 
little maid! And I had thought her but 
a pretty plaything. 

She dropped off the swaying ladder 
and stood an instant peering into the 
dark, then called softly, ‘“‘Brereton.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Hush,” she said; as she stumbled 
toward me. 
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“Wherefore?” I asked, ‘‘I am not 
ashamed of the company I am in.” 

“But ‘tis life and death,” she an- 
swered hurriedly. “They would hang 
you, for that you took the cattle.” 

“And something else,” I told myself, 
but she went on, “Rise quickly and 
come.” 

“My dear Mistress Polly,” I expostu- 
lated, “I would follow you right gladly, 
but—there are inconveniences about 
climbing a ladder with your hands 
bound.” 

‘“‘T have a knife here,” she said, kneel- 
ing beside me. 

“Gently,” I begged. “Get the light 
out of your eyes first or you'll be hag- 
gling my wrists to pieces.” 

“But we must hasten,” she urged. 
Her hand brushed tremblingly across 
mine and she fell to fumbling at the 
strap and hacking recklessly with the 
knife. “Iam not hurting you, am I?” 
she asked, solicitously, and I swore 
“no,” though she was thrusting the 
point of the knife into my skin. 

At last I contrived to break the 
weakened strap and free myself; then I 
rose and followed her softly across the 
cellar to the ladder. Heaven knows how 
the crazy snarl of rope held together 
long enough to bear her down ; I must 
stop in the candle-light to tighten the 
most ticklish of the knots. “Did you 
make rt yourself?” I asked, trying hard 
not to smile, for her face was very 
frightened and anxious. 

“Aye,” she said. “ When I found what 
they meant by you I ran away to my 
room, and Captain Shortridge thought 
I had hid myself to cry, but I had 
brought the rope with me and I worked 
all day and made the ladder. He had 
forgotten the old trap-door from my 
room to the cellar.” 

‘Tis a wise man that knoweth his 
own house.” 

*’Tis not his house. "T'was my father’s, 
and now ‘tis mine, and he hath no right 
here.” Then, as if to hide her vehemence, 
she turned away quickly and clambered 
up the ladder ; ‘twas well I was by to 
steady it. 

I made a prayer the thing would hold, 
then scrambled after her, and by the 
blessing of heaven got safe to the floor 
above, her room, sure enough, with the 
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curtains drawn close at the window and 
two candles on the floor by the opened 
trap. I knelt by it and unlashed the 
ends of the ladder. “Oh, make haste,” 
urged Mistress Polly, almost wringing 
her hands. 

“T must be slow and clumsy,” I said, 
looking up at her, “because my fin- 
gers are stiff where you stamped on 
them.” 

“T did not stamp hard,” she protested, 
indignantly. “ Indeed, I doubt that I left 
any mark.” 

‘“‘ Look there,” I said, rising and hold- 
ing out my hand, and she stepped closer 
to see, and then—I just took her in my 
arms. 

“Let me go, sir,” she exclaimed, 
smotheredly, because her head was close 
against the front of my jacket, “else 
I'll scream.” 

“Prithee, do not so,” I replied, 
“’twould be an ill matter for both of us 
to have the household roused.” And 
then, for her face was sweeter than ever 
with the half fear upon it, I kissed her. 
“So I get my due,” I said. 

‘* You are over greedy,” she protested, 

struggling a little, “I gave it to you 
once.” 
“This shall make amends for that,” I 
said, kissing her again, “I did not bid 
you pay your debt before the whole 
rebel army.” 
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She laughed softly and looked up at 
me from under her eyelashes. 

“Twas not seemly conduct,” I said, 
severely. 

“There was no harm,” she smiled. 
“You begged for it prettily. And for 
David and Nicholas, ‘twas no matter 
that they saw. They were reared here 
on the farm, and they used to let me 
ride on the wains when I was a child.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and Aimwell Short- 
ridge is your betrothed husband.” 

“ He is not,” she cried so sharply that 
we both hushed an instant and listened 
for footsteps, but none sounded, and 
then of a sudden she began to sob softly, 
“Oh, I hate him, and he will marry me.” 

“But he shall not,” I answered, strok- 
ing her little brown head, “because he 
is a cursed churl and not fit to come 
near the prettiest and bravest and loyal- 
est lass in the world, and because—I love 
you myself, dear, and I mean to come 
back with my men and fetch you away, 
and marry you—if you will let me.” 

She did not say yes, nor did she say 
no; just cried, and clung to me, so I 
kissed her a third time in earnest of 
the bargain; and, opening the window, 
dropped out and went my way; briskly, 
for though each step took me further 
from the farm-house, it took me nearer 
to the time when I could mount my 
troop and ride back to claim my lass. 


BREVITIES 
“ 2 © 
By A. L. Benedict 


Arter an Evil Life, a Man died. A Friend, finding his Wife weeping, said, 
“ Why do you Grieve? Your Husband has done Nothing to merit your Affec- 


tion, and his Death is a Gain, not a Loss.” 


cause I have Nothing to Mourn.” 


“T grieve,” was the reply, “ be- 


A Man used a Long Word that a Child might not understand. The Child 
could not remember the Word, but he understood the Meaning and despised 
the Man for not speaking in Simple Language. 


Two Men sought the Honor and Responsibility of the same Public Office. 


The one who was shrewder in bringing Political Influence to bear defeated his 
more able and more honest Rival. Using Ordinary Sagacity and relying on the ad- 
vice of Skilled Subordinates, he passed through a National Crisis and became a 
Hero. The Trickery to which he owed his Opportunity is forgotten ; so, also, is 
the name of the Man who should have held the Office. 





GODEY’S FASHIONS 
CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


MBROIDERIES will be greatly 
F used for trimming summer gowns. 
The old-time open-work English 
embroidery in conventional patterns, is 
one of the latest things. Executed upon 
mull or Swiss, it is an excellent trimming 
for batiste and organdie gowns and also 
for underclothing. Much colored em- 
broidery is seen, navy blue and red, 
pink and heliotrope, with close designs 
in white. Narrow and wide insertions 
are brought to match the deep skirt- 
ings which the introduction of the full 
skirt makes again fashionable. Ruffles 
of embroidery, headed by several rows 
of insertion, trim skirts of lawn and or- 
gandie. The seams are sometimes out- 
lined with insertion or several rows of 
it are placed about the hips. Very fine 
and close embroidery is also used, par- 
ticularly for the ornamentation of chil- 
dren’s gowns. 

Gorgeous stuffs, which seem painted 
rather than woven, form the basis of 
elegant costumes. We are threatened 
with the train, as there is a predisposi- 
tion toward the lengthening of the back- 
breadth of dinner and ball gowns. 
Excessive width is a feature of many 
skirts, and trimmings are quite in evi- 
dence. 

Very long sleeves terminating in a 
point which reaches to the knuckles 
are becoming to the hand. Few women 
have pretty wrists, and this style of 
sleeve conceals such defects. 

Many draped sleeves are seen, but 
these only look well in thin, soft mate- 
rials; the leg-of-mutton, although far 
from new, is by long odds in the best 
taste for cloth, silk, or velvet. 

Many of the sleeves are as full at the 
wrist as at the armhole ; they are some- 
times shaped by narrow pleats from 
elbow to wrist, or are caught down by 
shirrs or pleats within two or three 
inches of the cuff or wristband. 

A charming novelty are the epaulets 
and elbow-sleeves made with handker- 
chief points of duchess lace, which have 
a particularly lovely effect. Silk hand- 
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kerchiefs embroidered in colors, or ban- 
dannas, may be used. 

There seems to be a return in the 
direction of unity in costuming. The 
separate waist is sometimes incongru- 
ous, and many women of quiet tastes 
will be pleased to learn that the waist 
and skirt of the same material will be 
again worn. 

The linon batistes make charming 
gowns for house and watering-place 
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wear; this flax-colored material comes 
in skirts woven in one piece, all that is 
necessary being to stitch on a belt and 
hem up the bottom. Lace appliqués in 
Honiton braid run up the sides in grad- 
uated shape, extend about the foot, or 
are set on in motifs, the lace-like open- 
work in many instances being underlaid 
with colored silk. All over button-hole 
embroidery is used, and a color is fre- 
quently introduced, outlining the pat- 
tern. Flowers set closely together, form- 
ing an open-work design and outlined 
in white, make an extremely effective 
pattern. 

New cotton crépons come in lovely 
color combinations, such as cream and 
mauve, violet and pale green, rose and 
écru, etc. ; some of them are barred with 
large checks of a different color. 

Mousseline de soie, hand-painted in 
trailing sprays of blossoms, is one of the 
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elegancies in thin materials intended 
for evening wear ; the lining may be of 
some appropriate shade of glacé or 


black taffeta. Sleeves or entire waists 
are fashioned from this fairy-like fabric. 

Pleated frills of chiffon or tulle stand 
out airily and form the tops of sleeves 
for evening gowns. Jockeys cut in 
deep Vandykes and edged with lace 
finish the tops of many sleeves. 

Even the organdies and lawns are 


checked or plaided ; dotted and broché- 


swisses show a cream or écru ground, 
barred with vari-colored plaids or with 
shaded tints of a single color. 

Gauzes and chiffons subscribe to this 
craze, and are as gay as the silks and 
cotton goods ; glacé chiffon is shown in 
oriental tintings. 

An afternoon toilet for a watering- 
place is of strawberry pink and nile 
taffeta glacé ; the skirt is covered al- 
most to the knee with narrow ribbon. 

A youthful gown is of rose-pink ; 
the skirt is of the palest rose sunset 
moire, gathered on the hips, over which 
are laid pocket-like flaps of open-work 
silver and rhinestones; a box pleat 


wrought in a splendid sparkle of brill- 
iants relieves the waist from monotony ; 
the sleeves are of shirred net figured 
in a floral design. A river of rhine- 
stones defines the décollet- 
age of the bodice, and on 
each shoulder are great 
bunches of pink azaleas 
and rose-colored ribbon. 
Girdles play an impor- 
tant rdle in the wardrobe 
of the fashionable woman, 
who, to be up to date, must 
have them of every style. 
The pointed peasant gir- 
dle, which makes even the stoutest 
waist look slender, is quite the thing 
for wear with unlined waists, giving 
them a trim and neat appearance. 
Deep and straight girdles are titted for 
the slender woman’s figure, as they cause 
her waist to look round and her shoul- 
ders plump. 
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Girdles of lace have also appeared, 
while others are of velvet, ribbon, or 
silk ; girdles striped with jet, or gold 
or silver lace, and of either pointed or 
empire shape or laid in Grecian folds, ac- 
company many of the jackets and round 
waists ; some are laced peasant-fashion, 
while others fasten to one side with or- 
namental buttons. 

All sorts of fluffy collarettes and neck- 
wear ruffling have made their appear- 
ance. 

An assortment of ribbon collars is an 
excellent thing to have, as in this way 
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No. 8. 


"one may entirely change the character of 


adress. Very fashionable are ribbons of 
ivory-white satin tied in a flaunting bow 
at the back ; these broad ribbons may 
serve as neckbands on décolleté gowns, 
and are especially becoming to women 
with slender throats. 

Straps of lace and embroidery are laid 
over these ribbon collars, and the cuffs 
are made in the same style. 

Three-inch ribbon is cut in battle- 
ments and edged with narrow Valen- 
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ciennes; this is set on a wide band 
and constitutes a stylish collar ; others 
consist of pleated organdie lace edged 
and worn in much the same manner. 

Points in organdie, batiste, or chiffon 
are sold by the yard; two are often 
made into a collar. 

Turn-over collars cut in square turret- 
shaped pieces and made of laced-edged 
Swiss or the material of the dress are 
fashionable. 


Shoulder capes of embroidered net, 
gauzy grenadine, and mousseline de soie 
are airy and becoming novelties, with 
but little warmth, but adding a note of 
style to the costume. 

Small carriage parasols are of black 
lace, or consist of many ruffles of lace 
or pinked-out ones of taffeta. Handles 
are extremely elegant ; natural wood, 
Coalport china, and cut crystal with a 
pierced design in silver being among the 
newest. 

The dahlia is one of the most fashion- 
able of artificial flowers; it is rather 
stiff, but comes in the most brilliant 
tintings. Roses and violets have not 
lost their prestige. 

The pale double neapolitan violets 
are becoming to blonde women. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Basque - suouse of forester- 
green cloth. Two and a half yards of 
double-width goods. 

No. 2. Mipsummer Tortetre.— White 
sun-pleated organdie over pea- green 
taffeta. Seventeen yards of thirty-six 
inch material. | 

No. 3. Corsace.—Silk or wash-goods 
may be used. Four and a half yards of 
twenty-two inch silk. 

No. 4. Cape Cotiarerte.—The foun- 
dation is green changeable taffeta with 
trimmings of chiffon and lace. Two and 
a half yards of twenty-two inch taffeta. 

No. 5. Bopicz.—Wool or silk may be 
employed. Four and a half yards of 
twenty-two inch goods. 
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No. 6. Carina CostumE.— 
cru étamine with jacket cor- 

sage. Eight yards of forty- 
inch goods. 

No. 7. WaTERING-PLACE Tot- 
LETTE. — Front and waist of 
flax embroidery; ruffles of 
linen batiste over rose taffeta. 
Seven yards of thirty-six inch 
goods for ruffles. 

No. 8. Misses’ Costumr.— 
Blue batiste with tucked skirt; 
collarette with ruffle over 
blouse. 

No. 9. Yacutine Costume. 
—White serge; the trim- 
ming consists of bands of 
navy braid ; blue wool sash. 

Seven yards of 
double-width 
goods. 

No. 10. Houwsr- 
Gown.—Figured 
organdie with 
front of a plain 
color. Ten yards 
of thirty - six - inch 
goods, 

No. 11. Serve. 
—It looks well in 

silk or washable materials. 

Two and a half yards of silk. 

No. 12. Carz.—The founda- 
tion is of black satin with motifs 
of cream lace and ruffles of 
chiffon. Two yards of twenty- 
two-inch material. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopery’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 

Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. s they are cut to order, we cannot promise 


always to deliver them at a day's notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 


occur. 
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FLOWERS FOR DECORATION 


Tue favorite flowers for decoration are 
roses, poppies, and wild flowers ; at fash- 
ionable functions the house is trans- 
formed into a floral bower with potted 
plants and cut flowers. In apartments 
hung with tapestry and filled with works 
ofart, too many flowers detract from, 
rather than add to the elegance of the 
tout ensemble. In this case, care should 
be taken to mass a few splendid tropical 
plants in the corners of the room, and to 
set amidst the artistic bric-a-brac on 
mantels and tables, some long-stemmed 
crystal vases filled with the very choicest 
blossoms, which, needless to say, should 
harmonize with the general color-scheme 
of the apartment. Ferns, from the 
lace-like Japanese variety to the more 
hardy American species, are always 
lovely, banked on mantels, or growing 
in jardiniéres of china, crystal, or sil- 
ver. Ropes of smilax or asparagus vine 
may loop back the lace curtains and 
portiéres, and twists of greenery may be 
brought from the chandelier to the 
corners of the ceiling, canopy fashion. 

The most costly decoration is com- 
posed of orchids ; these freaks of the 
floral kingdom may be suspended from 
the wall, growing from pieces of moss- 
covered bark, the dark green and brown, 
with the brilliant butterfly flowers in 
their splendid colors, imparting an air 
of supreme elegance to the delicately 
tinted walls. 

For the dining-room, a suggestive 
decoration is the crane, with the swing- 
ing kettle made of reddish-yellow blos- 
soms closely set together to resemble a 
copper tea-kettle; the embers are re- 
produced in vivid flame-colored flow- 
ers. 

Decorations of one particular flower 
are still fashionable, but these may be 
varied by choosing a different color for 
each room; halls and staircases are 
usually adorned with foliage plants and 
wreaths of greenery; the electric lamp 
globes may be hung with garlands of 
tiny blossoms or victor’s wreaths of 
laurel or ivy. 


Empire green and royal blue are 
among the novelties in writing-paper. 


LITTLE NOVELTIES 


AN innovation in a manicure set is a 
bag of golden yellow chamois skin dec- 
orated in blue and turquoise, and held 
together with a satin ribbon-string or a 
handsome silken cord finished with 
balls. The outside pocket has a hand- 
painted design in blue decorated with 
gold sprays. This is used instead of 
the box or tray. It may easily be made 
at home of handsome brocade or rib- 
bon. In it are slipped all of the mani- 
cure implements. 

Cute little pocket mirrors are con- 
tained in cases of silver, leather, or 
celluloid ; the latter are decorated with 
cameo-heads. The cases are double, 
one sliding over the other. 

Coin - silver purses patterned like 
chain armor are worn hung from a neck- 
chain. A new fastening opens by be- 
ing pressed on each side of the clasp. 

Chatelaines are again in fashion ; al- 
most every ten years they are revived. 
The newest are of gilt or silver, or 
they are elaborately enamelled. From 
slender chains of uneven length dangle 
a number of pendants ; a tiny mirror in 
an oval frame of silver, an ivory and 
silver memorandum tablet, a glove but- 
toner, a small silver and tortoise-shell 
comb, scissors, penknife, and a number 
of other trifles. 

The utilitarian safety-pin comes in sil- 
ver or gold, and may be used for a va- 
riety of purposes. 

Clover and horseshoe stick-pins are 
said to bring good luck to the wearer. 
Acorn and pearl-drop pins are new and 
pretty. 

Gold Egyptian brooches, pearl - set 
cherub’s wings, jewelled fans, pheasant 
brooches, and mistletoe pins are all 
pretty conceits. Among eccentricities 
there is the car-coupling brooch, hand 
grenade and torpedo sleeve-links, and 
miniature bicycles, 

The “ Dear Heart” locket is of gold, 
made padlock fashion, and fitted with a 
small gold key; the word “dear” is 
composed of a diamond, emerald, ame- 
thyst, and ruby. 

Something new for dinner or german 
favors is a bonbon case, in silk or satin, 
which contains a pretty jewelled trinket. 
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Much interest is evoked by the 
hidden contents. 

Belts are extremely narrow. For 
wear with shirt-waists there are 
alligator, Snake-skin, Suede, and 
ribbon belts. For dressier occa- 
sions there are belts of spangled 
silk, Dresden ribbon, jetted velvet, 
and antique-looking girdles made 
of Norwegian silver, or beaten 
gold set with cabochon jewels in 
brilliant colorings. Buckles are 
rather more unobtrusive, owing 
their beauty to workmanship rath- 
er than size. Buckles with yacht, 
college, and sporting emblems are 
popular with young ladies; the 
implements of golf etched upon a 
dead ground of gold or silver are 
much worn with golf costumes. 
Canvas belts of all colors, with 
harness buckles of steel, are used 
for many purposes, and look weli 
with flannel or cotton costumes. 





FADS IN DECORATION 


One room in a home looks well gotten 
up in Japanese style—papered with In- 


dian red, or figured blue Japan crépe ; 
if a dado is liked, matting will answer ; 
the wall may be stencilled in dull tones 
of orange and blue if the paper is plain ; 
the floor may be covered with matting, 
or if it is painted, with a few jute or 
cotton rugs ; an upholstered cot, covered 
with characteristic drapery, a number 
of pillows of every conceivable color, 
and afew low bamboo stools compose 
the furniture, with the addition of a 
small bamboo tea-table, with urn and 
china service. 

Bird paper and hangings are the craze 
just now in England ; art papers printed 
with birds of Paradise or parrots adorn 
the walls, while the portiéres and the 
upholstery of the furniture is done in cre- 
tonne to correspond ; the effect of an 
apartment decorated in this manner is 
gay and picturesque. 


The toy bull-dog is one of the latest 
fads ; some of these high-bred animals 
weigh no more than fourteen pounds. 
They make good watch-dogs, but are 
not as fierce as their big progenitors ; 
a singular thing is, that they growl in- 
stead of bark. 





WORK 


Freep from 

the cares of 

household and so- 

ciety, women who 

spend the summer in 

the country do an im- 

mense amount of fancy 

work. All kinds of embroid- 

ery executed upon linen and 
Y cotton make pleasant summer 
Y work. Now is the time to replenish 


the store of doilys, centre pieces, and 


carving cloths, which are the joy of the- 
dainty housekeeper and which necessi- 
tate care in the execution. 

Yachting, hammock, and divan pillows 
are used in such profusion that one can 
never possess too many of these com- 
fortable belongings. No material which 
cannot be laundried is suitable for this 
purpose, as in a country house the pil- 
lows are carried on the piazza, thrown 
down on the grass, or put anywhere 
which suits the convenience of the care- 
less sojourner. Elaborate embroidery 
is not suitable for such things, stitches 
that are easily executed being prefer- 
able. This summer the cross-barred 
cotton twills in navy and light blue, 
yellow, heliotrope, pink, red, and green, 
are the most desirable materials for the 
purpose ; the gay plaids lend a note of 
originality to the work, which is as sim- 
ple as possible ; the embroidery is exe- 
cuted on the white squares in geomet- 
rical and other designs ; linen floss of 
the color of the plaid is used: the 
stitches are so simple that a child could 
easily learn them. For pillows the edge 
is finished with a ruffle or a heavy rope 
with knotted corners. The table cov- 
ers to match are prettily trimmed with 
lace ; torchon looks well. 

Yacht pillows in blue with the tra- 
ditional anchor in white appliqué are 
still correct ; hammock pillows are 
rather smaller than those used for di- 
vans, and are of cotton or linen goods. 
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LORE FOR THE WHEEL 


The athletic jersey is frequently sub- 
stituted for a waist or jacket ; these jer- 
seys fit the figure perfectly, are becom- 
ing, and not expensive. They are made 
in all colors and combinations of color, 
and are knitted in fanciful stitches, rib- 
bed, and striped. They fasten with 
buttons on the shoulder and are belted 
securely to the skirts. hese sweaters 
have large sleeves reaching to the el- 
bow, and tight below. The jersey pos- 
sesses manifold advantages ; it is elastic 
and gives free play to the figure, while 
at the same time fitting quite snugly. 
When stopping to cool off one is not 
suddenly chilled, as the wind absorbs 
the perspiration and keeps the wearer 
from taking cold. A good one lasts an 
entire season, and may be had from 
$2.50 up. 

The Shapely Skirt Association of 
London make a specialty of divided 
underwear in tweed, cashmere, and silk ; 
for cycling there are ladies’ knickerbock- 
ers with a scanty fulness at the knee, 
and with detachable linings which can 


be washed ; cloth gaiters or leather leg- 
gings matching the over-skirt meet 
them at the knee. 

The jaunty Eton or open coat may, 
for the sake of variety, be provided with 


several sets of adjustable revers; for 
warm days wide Directory revers of 
white or china-blue piqué may be but- 
toned on ; white or spotted duck, striped 
linen, and percale, all enliven and vary 
the dress of the cyclist. 

Vests may vary the monotony of the 
costume, blue and officer’s red look- 
ing well on young girls. A vest worn 
with a linen chemisette, high collar, and 
tie makes a correct costume for a quiet 
woman. 

To keep a skirt adjusted when on 
the wheel is not an easy matter; an 
authority says, “About six or eight 
inches from the bottom of the hem sew 
two small loops of elastic two feet 
apart. The loops are about three inches 
in length, and are sewn by one end 
to-the skirt and hang down loosely 
inside. They form two elastic anklets, 
should be put in with a loop and but- 
ton, and should be large enough to be 
loose when buttoned about the small- 
est part of the leg. Upon mounting, 


the anklet is slipped through the loop 
attached to the skirt and fastened. 
This arrangement keeps the dress down 
without pulling ; it is better than se- 
curing the elastic to the shoé. 

The Alexandra, a biking suit endorsed 
by many English women, consists of a 
short skirt with fan pleats at the knee, 
which open as the wearer works the 
pedals. 

In Paris the women look as if they 
belonged to an opera bouffe show, in 
their fanciful costumes, many of them 
daring to the last degree ; black satin 
knickers and a red coat is quite a favor- 
ite combination. Other advanced young 
women wear knickers and short fancy 
socks, leaving an expanse of bare limb 
exposed. 

Leggin hose are an innovation. In 
warm weather they may replace the 
warmer cloth leggin ; they are simply 
hose in tan or black, finished neatly 
with buttons on the outside of the leg. 

New colored veilings come in dia- 
mond-shaped meshes ; at each intersec- 
tion is a tiny dot in white ; bleuet veil- 
ing is brought to match the flowers of 
that name. 

The bicycle girl’s garter-buckle is in 
keeping with her favorite sport ; it is of 
gold, etched with a figure of a girl in 
knickers on a wheel. 


THE PILLOW HABIT 

SLEEPING on a pillow is not conducive 
either to health or beauty, and is one 
of the pernicions habits of an effete 
civilization. 

Raising the head higher than the 
rest of the body is by no means a natural, 
but rather an artificial position. Were 
children accustomed from their infancy 
to lie perfectly flat, while sleeping, they 
would feel no inconvenience whatever, 
but to take away the head support from 
those who have always used it seems a 
hardship indeed. 

Barbarous nations are generally as 
straight as an arrow, due in a great 
measure, to lying with the head and the 
heels on a level. The stooping shoulders 
and the head craned forward is all too 
often the result of the pillow habit, the 
upper part of the body naturally curv- 
ing to conform to the unnatural posture. 

By all means let us abolish the absurd 
and disfiguring pillow. 
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COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Sace Couteae, Ithaca, has organized 
a boating club; the young women are 
being coached by an expert, and are 
practising assiduously ; a race with the 
Wellesley crew is contemplated. 

The Algonquin, Somerset, and Puri- 
tan clubs have opened their restaurants 
to the friends of the members, as has 
also the University of San Francisco. 

At the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
the acrobatic: feats performed by the 
pupils are wonderful; the girls are 
quite as proficient as the men, and 
their work demonstrates the fact that 
women, as well as men, can excel in 
athletics. 

In Le Ladies’ Club, Paris, there is a 
restaurant where the members and 
their friends may be served. There are 
sixty members among the eminent 
women. The dues are sixty francs a 


year. 

Miss Frances Simpson, a graduate of 
a well-known English college, has re- 
ceived the appointment of Warden of 


Mason’s Hall, which is a residence for 
women students. 

Vassar has a basket-ball team which 
could be easily matched against any of 
the men’s college teams ; they do splen- 
did work. The Misses Bordan and 
Adams excel in the game. 

At the New York University a soci- 
ety for child study has been organized. 
Papers bearing on the subject are re- 
ceived and discussed. 

Barnard has been especially fortu- 
nate, the $140,000 gift of Mrs. Josiah 
Fiske being a munificent donation. 

Miss Mary Foster, a graduate of 
Newnham College, England, is now con- 
nected with Bryn Mawr. Her lectures 
treat of health and the value of foods. 

Most of the London clubs for women 
are provided with a restaurant, where 
meals are obtainable at a moderate 
cost; many of them have besides a 
number of bedrooms to let to out-of- 
town members who may desire to re- 
main in town for a day or two. 

None of the numerous women’s clubs 
of New York have a home of their own, 
but hold their meetings at the Waldorf, 
Sherry’s, or other fashionable hotels. 


WHEEL WHIRLS 


Lapy Archibald Campbell, the sister- 
in-law of the Marchioness of Lorne, is 
an expert bicyclist, and is seen daily in 
the Park attired in knee-breeches and 
a tunic just reaching to the knees, with 
gaiters of stockinette and a soft knock- 
about hat. 

It is quite interesting to know that 
women learn to ride the wheel in a shorter 
time than men. The same thing is ob- 
servable in learning to ride on horse- 
back ; possibly this can be accounted for 
by the fact that the centre of gravity in 
a woman is lower than in a man, and 
therefore she balances better. 

The future of this conversion of hu- 
man beings into what Doctor Holmes 
classed the country doctor as, a mem- 
ber of the “ Genus Rotifer ”—a wheeled 
animal—will probably result in the dis- 
use of the human leg. 

One of the exclusive London bicycle 
clubs has decided that women are eligi- 
ble for members ; it is, however, stipu- 
lated that the female cyclists who de- 
sire to join the organization must wear 
the regulation knickerbockers and coat 
like the masculine members. 

The Century Ride is scarcely to be 
undertaken by women in general ; fifty 
or seventy-five miles a day is as much 
as the average woman can endure. 

The bicycle is ever increasing in 
popularity; the grave legislator, the 
busy man of affairs, actors, authors, 
laboring men, typewriters, fashionists, 


‘and women in every position in life 


have accepted with effusion the de- 
lights afforded by the swift revolving 
motor. 

A novelty in a cycle bell is of bright, 
or oxydized silver—etched, or in re- 
poussé. It is attached to the machine so 
that its clear tinkle is heard as long as 
the rider is in motion. 

An authority on pulmonary com- 
plaints says that the fresh air habit, in- 
duced by riding the bicycle, has greatly 
reduced the number of consumptives. 

Colored enamelling on ladies’ bicycles 
is effective. The gown should, however, 
match or harmonize with it. 

Pneumatic tires are now used in Dub- 
lin on the jaunting cars. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


A new curative agent is music. A 
child with epilepsy being too nervous to 
sleep, the physician ordered the mother 
to play Chopin waltzes just before the 
child was sent to bed; it acted like a 
charm and the little one slept soundly. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., there are electric 
ears for funerals. A trolley road has 
been built to the cemetery, and the 
corpse is borne to the grave in up-to- 
date fashion. 

Baron Rudolph von Larisch declares 
that the female form is a failure, and that 
women appreciate their own defects ; 
for this reason he says that they clothe 
themselves in flowing garments to con- 
ceal their lack of proportion. Verily 
the baron is not gallant. 

The humbug indulged in by Ran- 
degger, a noted teacher of singing, is 
commented on by a London correspond- 
ent. Five guineas a lesson is his price. 
The first lesson consists in opening a 
door, illustrative of the necessity of 
opening the throat. The next consists 


in the pupil lying on a sofa, and while 
holding down her tongue with a spoon, 


saying: “ah, eh, ee, oh, 00 In the 
third the professor shows the method 
of keeping the tongue down with a 
spoon, and all for fifteen guineas, or 
$75. 

The deadly bacillus is said to lurk 
even in the communion-cup, and in 
some of the churches individual cups 
have been introduced; a chemist re- 
cently examined a cup of the old style, 
which all of the communicants used in 
common, and discovered in the sacred 
wine several bacilli of a dangerous spe- 
cies. 

A new industry has developed for 
farmers’ wives and daughters, who now 
sew shirts for the big city furnishing 
stores; this is their work during the 
long winter months. These poor women 
earn but a scanty pittance as a return 
for their labor. 

An artist’s model who preaches as- 
ceticism is a novelty, yet such a person 
is well known in the studios of New 
York; she does not make many con- 
verts, but is tolerated on account of her 
pretty face. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Queen Victoria objects to the bloom- 
ers of the advanced woman, and toler- 
ates nothing except the decorous skirt ; 
the titled ladies who have dared to don 
rational costume, have come under the 
ban of her displeasure. 

Yvette Gilbert is in training for the 
legitimate stage, and will make her dé- 
but in that much - played -at tragedy, 
“Camille.” 

The Princess Galitzin is an indepen- 
dent scion of the Russian nobility ; being 
a fine equestrienne, and, needing a means 
of livelihood, she became a circus rider, 
and is famed for her grace and dar- 
ing. 

There are but three statues erected 
to women in the United States: one in 
New Orleans to a philanthropic woman, 
another in Troy, to Emma Willard, of 
educational fame, while in Hartford 
there will be shortly erected one to Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Miss Mary Tillinghast has made a 
study of stained glass,and makes artistic 
windows for churches and dwellings. 
The work requires taste and a great deal 
of patience. 

Miss Adair, of California, has a rather 
singular idea of enjoyment ; her favorite 
diversion is soaring through the air in 
a balloon, or descending into deep-sea 
depths encased in a diver’s suit ; truly 
two strange methods of amusement. 

The Princess Christian has recently 
become the patroness of Mrs. Dunlop 
Hopkins’ School of Applied Design. 
This is the first time that a lady of the 
reigning family of England has allowed 
her name to be used for the benefit of 
any institution out of England. 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts is en- 
deavoring to induce young women to 
marry and go out to Rhodesia, Africa ; 
she offers $500 to each girl, with the 
guarantee that Cecil Rhodes will find 
employment for the husband. 

A strange fad among Scotch and 
English women is that of learning to 
play the bagpipe. Of all instruments 
it is the most unmusical, and the pictu- 
resque, bare-kneed piper on his own 
windy moor is the only excuse for its 
existence. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 


‘THE CARE OF THE FEET 


With the advent of the spring the 
feet often ache and feel sore. It is a 
good plan to change the shoes several 
times a day, as it rests them. It is said 
that rubbing the inside of the stock- 
ing sole with Castile soap slightly 
dampened will prevent abrasions. For 
swollen feet nothing is more soothing 
than a foot-bath of tepid water and 
sea-salt. After drying, rub with alcohol 
diluted with water. 

It is a great mistake to buy short 
shoes; better get them half a size 
too long, as then one can wear a nar- 


rower shoe ; short ones inevitably pro- - 


duce corns, bunions, and in-growing 
nails. Too large a shoe is quite as apt 
to produce corns as too small a one, 
as the shifting about of the foot con- 
duces to this end. An excellent thing 
for corns is the following lotion : 


1 seruple 
1 ounce 
1 drachm 


Extract of cannabis 
Collodion 


If applied often enough the tough 
skin may be scraped away and relief 
enjoyed. 


TO SOFTEN THE HANDS 

Make mittens of Turkish towelling or 
flannel much larger than the hand; fill 
with oatmeal made into a paste with 
milk—water will do, but is not as ef- 
fectual ; the upper part must be secured 
with strings or an elastic band. An 
excellent thing is the bowl of dry oat- 
meal kept on the washstand ; every time 
the hands are washed they should be 
plunged in the oatmeal, which dries 
them perfectly and prevents chapping. 

Meat should be sparingly eaten in 
summer, and the diet should consist 
principally of fish, eggs, vegetables, sal- 
ads, and fruit. A half a lemon in a 
glass of hot water clears the skin admi- 
rably, and lemonade may be partaken of 
at all times. 


FASHIONS 


DAINTY DISHES 


ICED COFFEE 


is a favorite beverage for warm weather. 
The coffee should be made strong and 
clear, set away to cool, and served with 
sugar and whipped cream. Chocolate 
may be served in the same way. 


PINEAPPLE FRAPPE 


Shred the pineapple with a silver 
fork by tearing it lengthwise ; place in a 
glass dish and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar ; pour over it old Jamaica rum or 
Curagoa. Set the dish on a bed of 
cracked ice until half frozen. 


ICED PUNCH 


Take one-half gallon of the best claret, 
with one-half pint of rum, the same of 
brandy and green chartreuse; add six 
lemons, three oranges, one small pine- 
apple, and one-half box of firm straw- 
berries; if not in. season, substitute 
Maraschino cherries. Put in a bowl 


without water and with a large piece of 
ice. 


BOILED CHESTNUTS 


They are simply boiled until soft in 
water, with a pinch of salt ; serve them 
in their shells on a folded white napkin. 


USEFUL HINTS 


LACE 


Lacg, when not too much soiled, may 
be cleansed by a simple process. Get a 
quantity of pulverized magnesia, cover 
the lace thickly with it, and wrap it up ; 
allow it to stay in this dry bath for sev- 
eral days ; remove, shake out the powder, 
and let the lace remain in the air until 
the superfluous powder is blown away. 


TO RENOVATE RUGS 


Shake well, brush thoroughly, and air 
in the sun; with a soft rag dipped in 
gasoline go over the parts thoroughly, 
rubbing well ; the colors will come out 
strong and clear, and the rug will look 
like new. 





THE BOOKERY 


SOME MINOR POETS 


PuRELY ORIGINAL VERSE. By J. Gordon 
Coogler. Portrait of the Author and his 
Early Home. Paper, 50 cents. (Published 
by the Author, Columbia, 8. C.) 


Mr. Coogler has just about become a na- 
tional figure in contemporary literature, 
thanks to a crudity that is, unlike most bad 
poetry, not so depressing as amusing. Book 
reviewers have had a deal of fun with him, 
and have felt his writings bad enough to make 
it evident to any reader that their encomiums 
were purest irony. But Mr. Coogler, like 
most bad poets, and an occasional good one 
such as Wordsworth, lacks a sense of the 
ridiculous ; he reprints placidly these mock 
praises in dead earnest. Columbia, 8. C., 
is getting as much uncomfortable fame from 
the man whose methods have passed into cur- 
rent phrase as “ coogling,” as Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, got from the amazing Cherry Sisters. 

Mr. Coogler, like Horace and others, is sub- 
limely assured of his own immortality. He 
has been told that he is great, and. he admits it 
himself. He sounds a defiance in ‘‘ The Path 
to Fame’ (from which by the way he ‘‘ can- 
not turn back ”): 

Let critics assail my innocent muse, 

And belittle the name which they ne’er can mar, 


Yet both shall shine from the hills of fame, 
Like the radiant light of some sweet star. 


It is pleasant to know that he proposes to 
pursue his course and that, 


Tho’ I stumble, alas! I ne’er shall fall. 


And yet he insists that his hat (that trans- 
mitter of his thoughts) will never be too small 
for his head : 


You'll never see this form clad in gaudy apparel, 

Nor these feet playing the ‘‘dude’in patent leather 
shoes ; 

But your children’s children will some day read 

Some pleasant quotation from my innocent muse. 


And yet in the midst of all this hopeless 
banality and ignorance, he came near writing 
something very fine in this six-line stanza—an 
undecimal! couplet it is really : 

Ah, Daisy, so lovely in thy gentleness, 
Who would not press thy snowy hand 
Until thy cheeks grew red ; 
Who would not live in the balmy breeze 
That gently wafts the silken curls 
On thy angelic head. 


HALcyon 
Cloth. 


Days. By Maximus 
(T. J. Spencer, Hart- 


ECHOES OF 
A. Lesser. 
ford, Conn.) 


Poems by a lawyer who shows more im- 
pulse than ability. While never ridiculous, 
the verse is never of any importance. Though 
very pretentious metrically, and full of paro- 
dies, serious and otherwise, on Poe’s style, it 
has many technical sins. 


Poems. By John. 8. Davis. With portrait. 
Paper, 25 cents. (Published by the Author, 
Montgomery, Ala.) 

The literary activity of the South has stirred 
Mr. Davis to put geologic and kindred mat- 
ters into ringing verse. In one poem, ‘‘ Evo- 
lution (Copyright Secured),” the lyric flow 
is interrupted just before the last couplet by a 
long passage of prose and a “ P.8.” This 
poem contains few lines so good as these . 
The microcosm, sheltered from the as blast 
Protected life exploring became an air-breathing class. 

A poem on ‘‘ The Father of Waters, or the 
Mississippi River,” almost as long as its sub- 
ject, has this flattering eulogy of a well- 
known body of water : 

The great ocean river no pen can describe, 
Without its reaction the world would subside. 

If only these misriming and self-publishing 

poets would go and do likewise ! 


CapTivE Conceits. By Belle Gray Taylor. 
With portrait. Cloth, $1. (@. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Mrs. Taylor shares with Mr. Coogler a pop- 
ular misapprehension of the functions of the 
little word ‘‘ ye.” Mr. Coogler cries ‘‘ Fare- 
well, ye home!” Mrs. Taylor, in her dedica- 
tion, writes of her poems— 

To-day I enchain them and surrender to ye. 

The opening poem contains one of the most 
elaborate assumptions of divine afflation ever 
written. 

The succeeding verse hardly justifies the 
high value put on it by its author. 


LayInG THE Hero to Rest. By Edward 
Doyle. Paper. (The Uptown Visitor Pub- 
lishing Co., New York.) 

A description of the Grant Funeral Proces- 
sion. It shows not a little power in detail, 
but is bombast as a whole. : 


RusHes. Being Homely 
Rhymes. By Franklyn W. Lee. Paper. 
(Rush City Post, Rush City, Minn.) 


Clever trifles in Western dialect. 


Gop Stories oF °49. By a Californian. 
Sloth, $1. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 
Too much encouragement cannot be given 

to serious attempts to turn our own American 

life to poetry. It is a hard thing to do well, 
however. 

The title of this little book leads one to ex- 
pect more than he will get. The work is 
hardly even ambitious. It concerns _ itself 
with little but an uneventful * prairie schoon- 
er” voyage, and its blank verse is usually 
plain prose. One very excellent bit, however, 
is the description of the insane ecstasy of a 
man that discovers gold. 


A BUNDLE OF 
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In Joyrut Russta. By John A. Logan, 
Jr. With many illustrations in’ colors and 
black and white. Cloth, $3.50. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 

Mr. Logan’s book is all the more welcome 
because it frankly takes a rose-colored view of 
Russian conditions. He visited the country 
during the coronation festivities and found 
it of course in holiday garb, but he travelled 
it widely and came home convinced of the 
‘‘ splendid national qualities” and the ‘‘ con- 
tent with the powers that be, which make Rus- 
sia not merely a vast geographical term, but a 
great and mighty nation.” 

Russia has been too much taken for a huge 
mass of agony and oppression. It is good to 
iearn that the invincible instinct humanity has 
for getting some happiness out of almost any- 
thing, has not failed here. Mr. Logan shows 
how and why the Russians take their pleasure, 
and in what ways they are even freer than we. 
The informality and enthusiasm of the book 
are as delightful as the unusualness of its in- 
formation. 


THat AFFAIR NExt Door. 
Katherine Green. Cloth, $1. 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 

The important part played in human life by 
motives and whims, unimportant in them- 
selves, is too rarely used in fiction ; especially 
in detective fiction, though some unforeseen 
climax, like a chance meeting, or a startling 
event may throw them into matters of great- 
est moment. 

The manipulation of countless cross-motives 
and trifling events into a horrible tragedy anda 
profound mystery, is the achievement of Mrs. 
Rohlfs in this book. The scene is in Gramer- 
cy Park, New York City, and the story is told 
in the first person by a finicky and prying, 
but interesting, old maid. 

The tracing of the murderer is finely con- 
ceived, theory after theory being built up 
to the last cap, only to be tumbled to the 
ground by the falling of some piece of under- 
pinning. After most plausible chains of evi- 
dence have been woven about various suspi- 
cious persons, the guilt is finally landed on one 
the reader never could have suspected. 

The use of commonplace properties and 
actions throughout gives the very unusual 
plot a highly realistic effect. One does not get 
the sense that the author has made up his 
mystery and is simply reeling it off back- 
ward, as in so many of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. The sustaining and complicating of the 
mystery through a sizeable volume, is really 
masterly, and altogether the book shows 
amazing ingenuity. 


By ‘Anna 
(G. P. Put- 


A Novel. 


THe Masesty or MAN. 7 
(Dodd, Mead 


‘** Alien.” Cloth, $1.25. 

Co., New York.) 

A novel that attacks a problem of life with 
the deep earnestness of this book, shows how 
valuable to life the much-maligned ‘‘ book 
with a mission” may become. The story has 
little action and yet has no lack of situation 
and struggle. While recognizing the sublime 
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devotion possible to a career of celibate reli- 
gion and making in itself for a life of the 
purest usefulness, it does all with a rare sanity 
and solidity of ideal. As a story it is vividly 
told and especially well characterized. It is re- 
lieved by a pleasant humor. All in all, it is a 
book one ought to read, a book one could 
hardly read without a refreshing effect upon 
his ideals. 


In THE TIDEWAY. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
York.) 

Mrs. Steel knows how to set the reader's 
blood running cold. 

Her story of the Indian Mutiny, ‘‘ On the 
Face of the Waters,” is still a sensation, while 
this latest and shorter one appears, forsaking 
India for the British Isles again. It is rather 
thin and talkative till its climax, an adventure 
in the quicksands; but that is thrilling enough 
and tospare. It is the old story of the woman 
that marries the wrong man. 


By Flora Annie Steel. 
(The Macmillan Co., New 


THe WHEELS oF Cuance. A Bicycling 
Idyll. By H. G. Wells. With illustrations 
by J. Ayton Symington. Cloth, $1.50. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

An extremely clever yarn with a morsel of 
seriousness in a deal of excellent humor. The 
bicycle is the dews ex machina and is excellently 
manipulated. 


His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Ath- 
erton. Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


Mrs. Atherton has gone and got herself dis- 
liked for certain recent aspersions on contem- 
porary American manhood. Weare so tired of 
having English people compare us unfavor- 
ably with themselves that the same old com- 
parison from a fellow-countryman is hard to 
bear without resentment. 

But whatever errors of unpatriotic garrulity 
Mrs. Atherton may have slipped into, her 
present book certainly has little to offend any 
fair-minded American. The principal Eng- 
lishman is a blasé oyster ard the principal 
American is a fine stalwart character. There 
are no English women and of the Americans 
some are good and one is fascinating. All in 
all, it is a brisk story, engagingly told. 

96 CHARADES. By Norman D. Gray. Boards, 
75 cents. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 
A very real skill is shown in the verse in 

which these charades are dressed. Simple 

puzzles are given almost a literary value, 
and certainly enhanced beyond the usual order 
of charades. 


PERFECTION CITy. Town 


By Mrs. Orpen. 
and Country Library. Paper, 50 cents. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 

A rather dull story of Kansas life. It con- 
tains one lively description of a prairie fire. 


Farry STARLIGHT AND THE Do.is._ By 
Elizabeth S. Blakeley. Illustrated by Lucy 
F. Perkins. Cloth, $1. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. ) 

A story for children. 





A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


A Turnine Point.—With the memory of 
the recently published articles on ‘* Modes and 
Manners of Seventy Years” (GoDEy’s for Jan- 
uary, February, and March) fresh in mind, it 
is hardly necessary to remind our readers that 
this issue of the magazine begins the one hun- 
dred and thirty-fifth volume of the oldest 
publication of its kind in America. In July, 
1830, Louis A. Godey founded his magazine, 
and became the pioneer among editors of peri- 
odicals devoted to the interests of womankind 
and the home. Imitators and successors he 
has had by the score, until to-day the so-called 
woman’s periodicals are become almost too 
numerous to be counted ; while the newspa- 
pers, not slow to perceive a good point, are 
devoting large portions of their space to spe- 
cial departments filled with matter that is of 
peculiar interest to female readers. Many of 
the woman’s periodicals of this day are limited 
in scope to certain lines of matter, some being 
fashion magazines only, others adding domes- 
tic features to the fashions, and many branch- 
ing out in various ways, while still keeping 
strictly in the accepted ‘‘ woman's world” 
line. They are all good in their way, and 
each has its field. All, however, are descend- 
ants of the old Ladys Book, which covered 
every branch now covered by these publica- 
tions. The Gopry’s MaGazinE of recent 
years, while yet remaining a strong woman 
and home periodical, has grown to some- 
thing more than a purveyor of the fashions 
and domestic chat and a book of love-stories. 
It has been developed with the needs of the 
day into a magazine for the home-reader. 
This necessitates a wide range of topics, a 
great variety of articles and an’ appeal to 
many tastes. The woman of the year 1897 
would not be satisfied with the bill-of-fare 
furnished by a copy of the Lady’s Book of 
1830. She wants all that was given there, 
and more, too. Her range of reading is wid- 
er than that of her sister of six decades ago, 
her demand is more exacting and her knowl- 
edge of people, places, and things is greater. 
Again, she is so busy with many things that 
interest the people of this hurrying age that 
she wants her reading matter in short sections, 
and desires many things in a small compass. 
She wants pictures and people, facts, fashions 
and fads, poetry and fiction, history, religion 
and society, travel and romance, and wit, 
humor, and pathos, and she wants them all at 
once, and so arranged that she can take her 
choice by the card; according to her will. It 
has, therefore, become a necessity of the times 
that a home and woman’s magazine shall deal 
with many themes and give to each its share 
of attention. It is the purpose of GoprEy’s to 
endeavor to respond to this demand. Gopry’s 
is old, older than any of its contemporaries ; 
yet it does not hesitate to declare that it is ever 


among the newest: for it is new and different 
every month. 


Fannie B. Wriuiams, the author of the 
remarks which appear in this issue on page 
28, modestly omits mention of herself. Yet 
there are few women in the class of Amer- 
icans whom she describes, who are more direct- 
ly a part of the movement which has for its 
object the elevation of the colored people 
than she. Mrs. Williams first came into 
public notice at the time of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, when she was chosen as 
a representative of the colored race to speak at 
the Council of Representative Women of the 
World. Her address on ‘ The Intellectual 
Progress of Colored Women,” delivered be- 
fore that assembly, was a pleasing and benefi- 
cial surprise to all who heard it. Since then 
she has been lecturing at various places for the 
benefit of her sisters among American women, 
and has also been doing good work as a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago 7imes-Herald. At 
the Triennial Council of Women in Wash- 
ington, last year, Mrs. Williams delivered the 
address on the ‘‘ Co-operation of Men and 
Women in Correctional Work.” Her general 
lecturing covers many topics bearing on the ad- 
vancement of womanhood in America, and the 
development of the colored people in particu- 
lar. Personaily, Mrs. Williams is a modest lit- 
tle lady, just like many whom one meets any- 
where in good society. She is a native of the 
State of New York. She is small in stature, 
delicate in feature, and has a clear, light-brown 
complexion. Her voice is soft and gentle, and 
her manner of address in public speaking is 
quiet, pathetic, and convincing. Hers is the 
eloquence of a tender soul pleading for the 
recognition of truth and justice, not the fierce 
declamation of one who demands that which 
is right with violence. Naturally, she charms 
and wins her audiences. To the contempla- 
tive mind, the thought that she and those of 
whom she writes, had they been of the col- 
ored race of a previous generation, would have 
been but as goods and chattels for the slave- 
market, is fraught with a deep suggestiveness. 
The open field is now before the colored man 
in America. In it he may succeed or faii on 
equal terms with his fellow-man. He still 
needs help, and will continue to receive it. 
But the time is come, as the more intelligent 
of its representatives realize, when, after all 
has been said and done, the ultimate success 
of the colored race must depend mainly upon 
itself. The colored people cannot be elevated 
wholly by the acts of others. Like the rest 
of the world, they are men and women, and, 
like other men and women, it must be a self- 
elevation that shall finally raise them to the 
higher planes of civilization. The colored 
men and women whose earnest endeavor is to 
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impress this fact upon the race are working in 
the right direction. 


Tue DECLINE OF THE LOVE-TALE.—He 
who is at all critical in matters literary will 
probably agree with the late John Y. Foster, 
one of the best American students of the past 
thirty years and a practical editor of long ex- 
perience, in his expression of regret that there 
has been, for some time, a decline of the love- 
story. ‘* Detective stories, mystery stories, 
character studies,” said he, *‘we have in 
abundance, but the thing everybody reads 
and likes—the love-story pure and simple—is 
hard to get.” Every editor whose days are 
spent in examining manuscripts submitted for 
publication willagree with him. Love-stories 
pure and simple are indeed hard to get. It 
should not be inferred from these remarks 
that writers are not penning love-stories in 
quantities sufficient to meet the needs of the 
magazines, for this is not so; too many, in 
fact, are written. The difficulty lies in the 
lack of love-stories of the right kind. A large 
percentage of the so-called love-stories which 
the writers of this time are producing are not 
love-stories pure and simple, but stories of 
other kinds, with a little love, sometimes too 
much of it, pumped into the stories to cater 
to a taste which is presupposed to demand 
that every tale shall have at least two lovers in 
it. The love-tale is not the real motif of the 
stories’ telling, being merely incidental. Some- 
times even it is treated almost as though it 
needed an apology for its presence. And 
again, there are certain other so-called love- 
stories which are really studies of passion, not 
love, in its less admirable forms, intense, ex- 
citing, strong, if you choose, but far from be- 
ing simple and pleasing and elevating in their 
effect upon human life and its conduct. That 
there is reason for the existence of stories of 
such character, that justification may be found 
for treating life in all its phases through the 
powerful instrumentality of fiction, one may 
not deny; but this does not alter the justice 
of the plea here made for a return to popular 
favor of the pure and simple tale that has love 
in its gentler and sweeter and nobler phases 
for its theme, and that aims to please rather 
than to warn, terrify, or instruct. There is 
much truth in the old saying that ‘‘all the 
world loves a lover.” Based upon this admit- 
ted truth, it is safe to state that, given a love- 
story properly planned and interestingly told, 
the readers who enjoy it are not few in num- 
ber—and they are the right kind of readers, 
= which is ever a pleasing thing to contem- 
plate. 


_Awn Hour witn Nature.—In the resting 
time which comes, or should come, with the 
advent of the midsummer, to every busy 
worker in this restless age, what is more rest- 
ful than to quietly pass in spirit from the agi- 
tations of the busy-time world to the scenes 
described by our contributor, who takes us 
into the ** Quiet Canyons,” where only Nature 
dwells and Peace alone holds sway? Here 
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are no Gistvibing e‘emerts to annoy, no war- 
1ing things to mar the harmonies of the scene, 
nu intruding complexities to disturb the seren- 
ity of the mind; all is sweet peace and rest. 
The scenes among which the writer invites us 
to wander certainly require no touch by the 
hand of man to add to their perfection ; in 
fact, it is the absence of man and his works 
that gives them their alluring charm. This is 
an age which does not sufficiently value the 
simple beauties of uncurbed Nature; it is, 
perhaps, too progressive in some ways; too 
much value is placed upon man-made acces- 
sories, good in many respects, but often belit- 
tling in their effect upon the rude grandeur of 
simple Mother Earth. We are a busy people, 
and have need to be; yet it surely cannot 
harm us occasionally to put aside our busy- 
ness and to set apart at times a day consecrate 
to scenes and themes wholly unconnected 
with the affairs of the work-day world. Thus 
may we learn to journey with the poet in ap- 
preciative reverie where are 


Groves through whose broken roofs the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale, 

The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 

In ow a lazy — repeating 

Their old pvetic legends to the wind. 


HEREWITH we present a portrait of Rupert 
Hughes, whose extended series of critical ar- 
ticles, for this magazine, on American com- 
posers has attracted such wide attention. Mr. 
Hughes has done a work that should have 
been done before. In the midst of almost en- 
tire critical silence an important school of 
American composers has grown up. In en- 
deavoring to promulgate the virtues of these 
musicians, Mr. Hughes has had almost no 
previous authorities to guide him, but has 
been driven to the irksome task of sifting 
good and bad compositions alike. In forming 
his estimates he has conscientiously examined 
thousands of pages of music. He has been 
called ‘‘a pioneer in American musical criti- 
cism,” and not without justice ; for his work, 
without making any pretence of finality, has 
opened to the public interest many careers 
otherwise neglected. While essentially pa- 
triotic, Mr. Hughes says he is endeavoring to 
be cosmopolitan and catholic in his standards. 
He aims to treat the classics with reverence 
but without idolatry ; and to approach every 
contemporary as a possible classic. 

Mr. Hughes was born in the West, of 
parents with strong Southern traditions. He 
was salutatorian of his class at Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and spent a year at Yale in 
graduate studies, earning the degree of Master 
of Arts. After a short newspaper experience 
he devoted himself to magazine work. He 
has contributed critical articles on the arts and 
letters, verse, fiction, etc., to the Century, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Munsey’s, Peterson's, 
Music, Town Topics, Illustrated American, 
Harper's Round Table, Life, Puck, Truth, The 
Black Cat, the New York Sun and Press, and 


‘other publications. 





“THE SCRAP-BOOK 
BITS OF WIT AND HUMOR BY THE NEWSPAPER POETS 


AN INFORMAL PRAYER. 
Lynn (Mass.) Item. 
«The proper way for a man to pray,” 
Said Deacon Lemuel Keys, 
« And the only proper attitude, 
Is down upon his knees.” 
‘No; I should say the way to pray,” 
Said Rev. Dr. Wise, 
“Is standing straight, with outstretched arms, 
And rapt and upturned eyes.” 


“Oh, no, no, no!” said Elder Sow ; 
“Such posture is too proud. 

A man should pray with eyes fast closed 
And head contritely bowed.” 

«It seems to me his hands should be 
Austerely = in front, 

With both thumbs pointed toward the ground,” 
Said Rev. Dr. Hunt. 

“« Las’ year I fell in Hodgkin’s well 
Head first,” said Cyrus Brown, 

“ With both my heels a-stickin’ up, 
be head a-pintin’ down ; 

An’ I made a pod right then an’ there— 
Best prayer I ever said— 

The prayin'est prayer I ever prayed, 
A-standin’ on my head.” 


GRANDMOTHER’S COUNSEL. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Grandmother says in her quaint old way : 
** World wasn’t made in a day—a day ; 


And that bine sky where the white clonds flit— 


Why, the Lord was six days painting it! 


The way ain’t sunny ; 

Bui don’t you fret! 

Cheer up, honey— 

You'll get there yet!” 
Grandmother says in her quaint old way : 
‘*World wasn’t made in a day—a day ; 
The meadow there. where you love to sit— 
Why, the Lord took time to carpet it! 

The way ain’t sunny ; 
But don’t you fret! 
Cheer up, honey— 
You'll get there yet!” 
And still to me in the fields and dells 
Her sweet voice rings like a chime of bells, 
And I dream brave _ tem as I hear her say : 
“* World wasn’t made in a day—a day! 
The way ain’t sunny; 
But don’t you fret! 
Cheer up, honey— 
You'll get there yet !” 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Washington Star. 


His business never leaves a chance 
To take a holida: 
When his wife reads the announcement 
Of a coming matinee. 
Life is much too short for trifles 
And his time she must not claim, 
But when a friend invites him out 
To see a baseball game— 
That’s different. 


He vows a man should ne’er complain 
About the tax he pays, 

But gladly help the government 
Its revenue to raise. 

Each one should swell the public purse 

threatens to grow slim ; 

Yet, when the bland assessor comes 

Interrogating him— 
That’s different. 


He ever counsels gentleness 
And says no person ought 
To let himself forget the calm 
Of philosophic thought. 
Nothing in life is great enough 
To justify our ire, 
But when, eleven miles from home, 
A tack sticks in his tire— 
That’s different. 


A REVERIE. 
New York Tribune. 


A handful of cards on the table— 
The fortunes have all been told, 
With, doubtless, many a fable 
Of lovers with plenty of gold, 
That hid in the spots red and sable— 
Mystic signs which the future unfold. 


She thinks as the cards lie there idle 
How very like people they are, 

Knaves often take queens to the bridal, 
Clubs bring gallant hearts to the bar, 

While kings to the diamonds will sidle, 
And spades put us all on a par. 


STREET MUSIC. 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Mein friends, I’m blaying, as you know, 
Ze ii. lifely piccolo, 
Mit trills und shakes of songs or psalms 
More sweet as anysing of Brahms’. 

Ach so! Ach so! 
Mein lofely, lifely piccolo! 


Und I, mein friends, make music flow 
From out mein cornet soft or low 
Or shrill und loud ; boze can he be, 
Ze noble instrument is he. 

Ach so! Ach so! 
Mein cornet loud, or soft und low! 


Mit all mein Jungs I prafely blow 
Mein big trombone fortissimo. 
Und vhen you’fe heard me play him, ach! 
You vill not vish for zings by h. 
Ach so! Ach so! 
Mein big trombone fortissimo ! 
Und I mit bangings to und fro 
Mein drum’s sweet music I vill show. 
It may be loud or soft, mein friends, 
I bang it till ze music ends. 
Ach so! Ach so! 
Mein drum is loudest I vill show. 
Ve'll play ze ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,” alzough 
You seem to vish zat ve should gu. 
Ach! Vat you say, zat ve must cease 
Or you vill fetch us ze police ? 
Ach so! Ach so! 
If ze police komm, ve must go. 


HIS WIFE. 
Somerville Journal. 
She has such dainty little hands, 
The kind that Cupid loves. 
But, oh. it costs an awful lot 
To keep those hands in gloves. 
She has two little shell-like ears. 
With blue veins lightly crossed ; 
That means five $100 bills— 
You know what earrings cost. 
Her costumes always are superb, 
Quite chic and up-to-date ; 
The other women envy her— 
And I-I pay the freight ! 
And dol love her? Yes, indeed! 
As every one can see 5 
She always was, and always will 
Be very dear to me. 
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